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TERMS. Schoharie—Luther F. Hartwell, Charlotteville. 
For one ,inall “pele c Seneca—Henry H. Houpt, Townsendville. 
aT corbiulled copith Getic eee St. Lawrence—Charles Rich, Richville. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


-Albany—Horace K. Willard, Knox. 
Allegany—J. J. Rockafellow, Angelica. 
Broome—Alvan Wheeler, Binghampton. 
Cattaraugus—Edwin Taylor, Fairview. 

¢¢ Samuel Ewing, Randolph. 
Cayuga—E. G. Storke, Auburn. 
Chautauque—Worthy Putnam, Sinclearville. 
Chemung—Alonzo J. Wynkoop, Chemung. 

Chenango—Isaac B. Collins, Smyrna. 

: Clinton— 
Columbia—Henry H. Poucher, Claverack. 
Cortland—Joseph Atwater, Scott. 
Delaware—Sanford.J. Ferguson, Walton. 





Dutchess-~-Augustus R. MeCord, Freedom Pi’s. 


Erie— 
Essex—David B. Holton, Westport. 
Frenklin—Eios 8. Winslow, Malone. 
Fulton—Abner Ripley, Broadalbin. 
Genesee—Isaac N. Howe, Eiba. 
Greene—Wm. F. Terhune, Coxsackie. 
Hamilion—Nelson Whitman, Wells, 
Herkimer—Stephen Turtelott, Newport. 
Jefferson—E. S. Barnes, Evans’ Mills. 
Kings— . 
Lewis—Sidney Sylvester, Copenhagen. 
Livingston—Russel F. Hicks, Dansville. 
Madison“——James L, Fay, Earlville. 
Monroe—Julius F. Perkins, South Chili. 
“ Alonzo P, Kimball, Penfield. 
Mont, —Waler Cross, Minaville. 
New- York—William A. Walker, New-York. 
Niagera—George D. La Mont, Lockport. 
Onvida Hosea Clark, Floyd. 

— Onondega—Alanson Edwards, Syracuse. 
Ontario—Alonzo Beebe, Canandaigua. 
Orenge—Alexander Johnson, Newburgh. | 
Orleans—John G. Smi Horendpe. 
Oswego—Otis W. heenix, 
Otsego—Lewis R. Palmer, Cooperstown. 
Putnam—Morgan Horton, Southeast, 
Queens—Timoihy Titus, jr., Glen Cove. 
Rensselaer —Alex. H. Thompson, Sandlake. 

‘& J. B, Wilkins, Hoosick., 
Richmond— ; 


Reckland— 
Saratoga—Seabury, Allen, Providence. 
Schenectady— 


















Steuben—Alanson 8S, Philips, Bath. 
Suffolk—Sidney 8. Norton, Coram. 
Sullivan—Chancey M. Lawrence, Grahamsville 


- Tioga—Robert Harlin, Owego. 


Tompkins—Smith Robertson, Ithaca. 
Ulster— 

Warren—Austin W. Holden, Glens Falls. 
Washington—William Wright, Cambridge. 
Wayne—Samuel Cole, Palmyra. 





Westchester—John Hobbs, Yonkers. . 
Wyoming—Jacod 8. Denman, Attica. 
Yates—Alexander Bassett, Rushville. { 
{ 
NORMAL SCHOOL. ( 





BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 


AVID P. PAGE, Principal, 

FORGE R. PERKINS, A. M. Prof. of Math. 
. I. ILSLEY, Prof. Vocal Music, 

. B. HOWARD, Fre. . Drawing, 

LIZABETH C. NCE, Teacher of Reading 
and Histor 


DARWIN G. EATON, Teacher of Math., &¢., 


MNER C. WEBB, Teacher of Arith. & Geo. Wet 

LAS T. BOWEN, T'eacher of Grammar, : 

M. W. CLARK, Teacher of Chemisiry. and ; 
Natural Philosophy, 

. W. PHELPS, Permanent Teacher of Ez- 

perimental School. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Hon. N. 8S. BENTON, — Com. Schoels, 
“ GIDEON HAWLEY, 

‘© SAMUEL YOUNG, 3 
Rev. WILLIAM H. CAMPBELL. 


_ -LIST OF PUPILS, Nov. 30, 1845. 
Albany Co.—Hannah E. Andrews; Elizabeth t 
; Cornelia Gifford ; Isaac P, Frink ; 
izabeth Tallmadge; James D. Warner; Edward 


W. Chesebro; Margaret’ Hillman ; Charles Ken- 


; Isaac T. Davis; Anges Schoonmaker; Mar- 
Fitz Patrick ; John Prentice ; Charlotte 
cDuffie. 

Allegany Co.—Edwin B. Clapp; John M. 
owers; Martin M. Smith. 

Broome Co.—Elizabeth Cole. 

Cattaraugus Co.—DeWitt C. Marsh ; Eme- 


ine L. Brown. 
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Cayuga Co.—John N. Knapp ; Charles D. 
Lawrence; Isaac Poucher; Byron Rice. 
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Putnam Co.—Thomas H. Reed. 
Queens Co.—Clinton F. Combs; Waller 8. 


Chautauque Co.—Ebenezer Curtice ; John C.@ Pettit. 


Moses. 
Chemung Co.—Hiram H. Carpenter. 
Chenango Co.—Catharine M. ‘Tuttle; Morillo 
Cole; Daniel E. Whitmore. 
Clinton Co.—Charles Gale. 
Columbia Co.—Mary L. Beale; Mary E. But- 
ler; Mary Cornwell; Emily E. Jones. 
Cortland Co.—James H. Salisbury; Susan M. 


Delaware Co.—Elizabeth Stiles; Emiline J. 
Fenn, . 
Dutchess Co.—Emeline Russell ; Egbert B. John- 
sony Caroline Howland; Phebe Ann Haight. 
Erie Co.—Christina McMillen ; Cyrenius C. 


Eesex Co.—Jane E. Platt. 

Franklin Co.—Josiah W. Hastings. 

Fulton and. Hamilton. Oliver C. Belding ; 
Emily 8. Corwin. ry 

Genesee Co.—Ezra D. Barker. 

Greene Co.—Daniel T. Lennon; Alida B. 
Taintor; C, Matilda White ; Gifford W. Lins- 
ley; Calvin M. Mygatt. 

Herkimer Co.—Andrew J. Stevens; Truman 
H. Bowen ; Margaret Lyon; Mary Ann Lee ; 
Joel Mann. 

Jefferson Co.—John R. Webb; Cornelia John- 
son; Samuel P. Cole. 

e Kings Co.—Ellen Garahan. 

Lewis Co,—Charlotte G. McGoven. 

Livingston Co.—Laura A. Munson; Joseph 
Weller. 

Madison Co.—-Charles L. Brown ; Nancy A. 
Turner; Henry J. Sherrill; Nathaniel Benfield; 
Thomas S. Turner; L. Maria Thatcher. 

Monroe Co.—Clark S. Benjamin ; Mary J. 
Rogers; Jane Coley; Sophia A. McNaughton. 

Montgomery Co.--Mary A. Perine ; Jam 
Coley; Barent P. Martin; Cyrus Holley; John A. 
Cramer. 

New-York Co.--Barbara H. McDonnell; Ann 
Amenia Pomeroy; Mary Ellen Kent; Catherine 
Griffin;William H. Doherty ; Ruth Ann Tweedy; 
Mary’ E. Kelley; Margaret 8. Arnott; Edward 
MecNespic ; Daniel McNespie; Patience Smith; 
James E. McVean; Sarah A. Jenner; Sarah Jen- 
ner. 

Niagara Co.—James Atwater ; Rebecca J. 
Campbell; Ann Minerva Hurd. 

Oneida Co.—-Francis A. Thayer ; Lucy E. 
Crandall; Emily Bailey; William B. Osburn: Caro- 
line E. Wells; Adelaid E. Dodge; Julia A. Pot- 
ter. 

Onondaga Co.—Hannah E. Stevens; Cha 
L. Williams; RachelC. Newman; Julia A. Covil; 
B. Malvina Williams; Lewis Cornell. 
~ Orange Co.—Joanna L. Van Duzer; Ann R. 
Atwood ; Neil Camphell; William H. Bull ; 
Charles H. Oliver; Elizabeth O. Van Amringe; 
Catherine R. Miller. 

Ontario Co.--Mary G. Sabine ; Milton H. 
Baker; Daniel B. Ross. 

Orleans Co.—Phebe M.Bement. 

Oswego Co.—Alexanier M. Baker; Julia B. 
Clark. 


Otsego Co.—Delos Fitch ; Cynthia A. Pierce; 
Lyman N. Ingalls ; Orson Jackson ; *Roxana 
Hackiey ; William. Fitch. 





* Deceased. 


















































Rensselaer Co. —Semantha Jones ; Jacob 


Chase, jr.,; Richard H, Uline; Stephen P. Uline; 
Joel B. Conklin; Selenda M. Uline; Julia E. 
Wells; Harmony E. Hamilton. 


Richmond Co,— Anthony Butler, jr. , 
Rockland Co.—Abraham Debaun. 
Saratoga Co.—Chauncey W. Allen; Mary 


Whalen ; Frances M. Shearman; Sarah Lyon ; 
Deborah Wilbur; Abraham VanVranken; Eliza 
McKinney. 


Schenectady Co.—Dunean Robison; Abby Per- 


ry; Angilina D. Gibson; Joanna Brooks. 





8 Co. 
Schoharie Co.— Delia Krum; Reuben Shelmi- 


dine; Ann Elizabeth Palmer; Nancy McHinch; 
Catherine M. Guffin; Sarah A. Guffin. 


St. Lawrence Co.—Julius Remington. 
Steuben Co.—Ann E. McDowell; Albert E. 


Crane; Kate Van Valkenburgh; Mary H. Van 
Valkenburgh; Mary E. Cooke. 


Suffolk Co.—Eliza Crossman ; Edward H. Hal- 


Ieck; Jeremiah G, Tuthill. 


Sullivan Co.—Ann J. Collins ; Henry R. 


Lowe. 


Tioga Co.—Franklin Vose. 
Tompkins Co.—William H. Niles ; Thomas 


Slater. 


Ulster Co.—Richard H. Patchin ; James Divine; 


Jairah J. Foote. 


Warren Co.—Jeremiah Jenkins: Catherine M. 


Goodman; Sarah H. Goodman. 


Washington Co.—John M. Root ; Noah W. 
Buel; Sarah E. Smead; Alexander King; Char- 
lotte A, Wray. 

Wayne Co.—E. Dawson Granger; Amy Mott; 


Sarah Durfee; Edna Lapham; Elizabeth Hat- 


field. 
Westchester Co.—Susan R. Van Arminge ; 
rah E. Foster; Cynthia A. Osborn. 
Wyoming Co.--George H. Dunham; Ann M. 
Ostrom. 

ates Co.—Howard R. Miller. 
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From the Worcester (Massachusetts) Egis. 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


. THE convention of practical teachers from va- 
jous parts of the commonwealth, in pursuance of 
call from the Essex County Association of Teach- 
ers, with a view to the formation of a State Asso- 
iation, assembled in Brinley Hall on Monday 
vening last, 
’ The meeting was called to orderby Mr. North- 
, Of Salem; who stated the objects for Which 
ey had come together, and dwelt upon their im- 
portance in a few remarks. 
A temporary organization was then effected, by 
e choice of Mr. Carlton, of Salem, as chairman, 
and Mr. Samuel Swan, of Boston, as secretary. 
A committee having been raised to report a list 
f permanent officers for the convention, the fol- 
lowing were reported and chosen: 
President—Oliver Carlton, of Salem. 
» Vice Presidents—Thomas Sherwin, of Boston; 
Ariel Parish, of Springfield; Barnum Field, of 
m; Warren Lazell, of Worcester; Ebenezer 
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S. Stearns, of Newburyport; P. H. Sweester, of 
Charlestown. 

Secretaries—Sam’! Swan, of Dorchester; Wins- 
low Battles, of Boston; and W. K. Vaill, of, 
Springfield. 

Rev. Mr. Davis, of Westfield, by request, ad- 
dressed the throne of grace, and 

It was voted, That each session of the conven 
tion should be opened with prayer, and closed; 


with the singing of Old Hundred; the latter ser-in 
vice being added on motion of Benjamin Green-§ 


leaf, of Bradford. 

After some proceedings and discussion in rela- 
tion to the enrolment of members, it was 

Voted, That all practical teachers be considered 
members of the convention, and that it be left to 
their own judgment to decide upon their indivi 
dual qualification. 

Mr. W. D. Swan read a letter from the Teach 
ers’ Association of Albany County, N. Y., an 
nouncing that the Association learned with pleasure 
the intention of the teachers of Massachusetts to 
form a State Association, and that a committee of 
three delegates had been appointed to attend the 


proposed meeting and express the sympathy whichf 


the teachers of the Empire State feel towards their 
brethren of the Bay State in this movement. 

Messrs. Valentine, Buikley and Anthony, the 
delegates referred to, were introduced, and re 
quested to take seats in the convention. 

Mr. Sweetser, of Charlestown, offered the fol 
lowing resolution: 

‘ Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, 
the interests of education will be promoted by the for. 
mation of a State Teacher’s Association, which shal 
be composed of practical teachers.”’ 

Mr. Pierce, of West Newton, opposed the reso- 
lution, declaring himself satistied with the Ameri 
can Institute, now existing, and doubting the 
expediency of an association which should b 
confined to practical teachers,on the ground that 
much light and aid might be derived from the 
experience of past teachers, and from others inter 
ested in the cause who had not actually taught. 

He doubted whether the interests of education 
would be promoted or advanced by an associatic 


of this kind. When he read the circular calling® 


this convention, the thought was suggested to his) 
mind that there already existed in this common 
wealth, an organization virtually embracing th 
same objects at which the proposed association 
aimed, He-could not see the necessity or propri 
ety of forming another organization to cover th 
same ground already occupied by the Americ: 
Institiite of Education. He knew that the lat 
was not confined to yet, nominally; 
and really, its benefits were <liffused, and iis meet 
ings had been generally held within this state. I: 
advantages had borne particularly on this portic 
of our common country. Many in this conver 
tion were doubtless aware that it had labored and) 
struggled for encouragement. It had felt 
want of support, influence and aid. The questic 
had been under the consideration of that Institut 
whether it was not best to discontinue its exis 
ence, because so little support was rendered by 
teachers and those interested in the work, 


of ‘instruction. .Now if this be so, why shouldit 


we divide the attention of teachers. in. this com. 
monwealth, between. two similar organizations?, 
As a friend of education, he felt. desirous of pro- 
moting its interests in the best way. . But he felt 
it would .be an act of injustice to form another, 


association, while one already existing inthis 
state was so imperfectly sustained... The Ameri- 
can Institute of Education was open to. all prac- 
tical teachers, for all purposes conneated with the 
institution, and everything could be accomplished 
there, which was necessary to be done by such an 

nstitution. It was proposed that this, be confined 

0 all practical teachers, but he wanted an associa. 
tion of this kind to embrace all who are interested 

the cause of education; and he could not see 
hy it should not embrace all who had had long 


perience in the work of instruction, although, 


they had retired from active labor. They still felt 
interested in the teachers’ profession; but if they 
were to be excluded from the proposed associa- 
tion, its members would be deprived of their ex- 
‘perience and instruction, their sympathy and coun- 
sel. As a friend to the highest interest of the 
cause, he deemed it best that all should give their 
counsel and support to the institution already 
formed. 

_ Mr. Greenleaf, of Bradford, said the American 
Institute had done much good. It had stirred up 
teachers, and led to great improvements; but he 
thought the proposed association might do still 
more good. He hoped both might prosper with- 


‘out interference. He would willingly go a hun- 


dred miles, if necessary, to attend the meetings of 
either. 

He was present when the American Institute 
was formed. A gentleman there proposed that it 
should be a teachers’ association, and for so doing 
he received a tremendous rebuke. He did not 
think the association now proposed would conflict 
at all with the interests of the other, and he was 
therefore disposed to encourage both so far as it 
could be done with consistency. 

Mr. Hathaway, of Medford, was in favor of the 
resolution. He thought the management of the 
Institute was too much in the hands of persons 
who were not practical teachers. Ministers had 
their associations among themselves, lawyers 

doetors, their professional societies; and in 

his opinion teachers should have similar institu- 

ions of their own. If a man was sick, he ap- 

plied to a regular physician, and he considered 

thers as best qualified to give advice in rela- 
tion to the subject of teaching. ; 

Mr, Thayer, of Boston, advocated the passage 
‘of the resolution, but upon different grounds, He 

id not think the Institue too much under the man- 
agement of persons not engaged in teaching, but 
t was old (16 years old) and languishing because 
it had lost the interest originally attached to it; 
he thought a new association, upon different 
principles, might be useful as that had been use- 
ul, and without interference be fresher and more 
igorous than the other. 
If the American Institute of Education were to 
lie to-day, he should rejoice in its existence as 
having done great good; but the very fact of its 
lying should incite teachers to new effort. At any 
rate, if it were to do half the good which the old 
r nization had done, it ought to be a matter of 
tioicing. The influences of that had been spread 
pad-cast over the Jand, and he thought this also 
‘might accomplish immense good withoutcrippling 
energies of that. , 
Mr. Northend, of Salem, thought there were 
fother reasons why the American Institute lan- 
ished. He was free to say that he felt friendly 
to that association, but he felt that he could not 


© so far to attend its meetings. He did not be- 
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liev@ it: had languished’ from age; He thou 


explanation’éT the cause, bat he felt that an organi- 
zation like that ‘now proposed was needed. 

Mr:' Parish, of Boston, eaid he had longed for 
the assembling of a state canvention like the pres- 
ent. ‘He would no: do anything in this conven- 
tion fo cripple the efforts of the American Insti- 
tate, but he felt that: an association like that now 
proposed would create ‘greater enthusiasm in the 
cause of education, by bringing the teachers o! 
this state into a-closer union,'thus concentrating 
the experience of the whole for the benefit of one 
another: He wanted to know with whom he was 
laboring, and this would furnish the means of ac- 
quiring as mach information as possible from all 
engaged in the work of education in this state. 

Mr. Pierce again rose, antl said he thought i 
well for teachers in towns and counties to assem- 
ble and discuss the various subjects connected with 
their labors, but notwithstanding all that had beén 
said, he was convinced that the state association 
would conflict with the institute of education, and 
he would venture to predict that either one or 
the other must cease to exist. He thought all the 
objects aimed at by this ¢onvention would be fully 
secured by county associations. If there were two, 
every one would desire to attend both, and as fo 
himself, he could hardly find money enough to 
attend one. He knew not how rich others felt; 
nor how fat their salaries were, but in the circle 
of his acquaintance, they were far from being sine- 
cures. Did not genilemen know that the Ameri- 
can Institute was open to all present? Did they 


not know that it had languished from a want off 
interest in the great subject of education in com-§ 


mon schools, and not, as had been said. because it 
was not represented by practical teachers? He 


knew it had been represented by a great majority} 
of practical men in the state. It had been saiilj# 


also, that it was dying from old age, but sixteen 
years did not make an old man! True it was ol 
compared with some other institutions. He knew 
the community sought for novelties, like the par- 
ties whose periodical existence partakes of but a 
idea, and which flourish for a moment, and then 
cease to exist. He should not, however, regard 
it-as a fall; if on the ruins of the American Insti- 
tute, another association should’ arise to do” 
public half the gé0d' which that had done. “i 
Mr. Swan, of Boston, was a member ‘of: thé 
American Institute of education at its commence 
ment, He remémbered with’ pleasure'the hun. 
dreds who camé up to it from sixteen differer 
states. He was still a membér of it, and hoped té 
be ‘thany years more, but he must join with gen 
tlemen present in the opinion that it is in # tan- 
guishing’state. One great reason for jit, ‘seemed 
to hit ‘to be, that it wanted the confidenée ‘c 
practical teachers. He had often urged his bre! 
thren to attend its deliberations, and they had ai 
Often replied, “why should we go to listen tot 
crude theories of inexperienced men?” He would 
have an association in which practical teach 
could come together and impart to each other 
resulis of their expérience, and he hoped th 
another annua) meeting would bring forth some 
good lecturers, am! young ones too. ee 


- 


Mr. Pierce, of West Newton, (his langhage wé 


Jost,) here referred Mr. Swan to the able jev 

of the American Tustitute, five-sixths of which, 

he said, were by practical men. os 4 
Mr. Swan replied, that he had derived gre 


ag er < TOES A aes 
' yught#@#pleasure in reading the lectures of that institution, 
the gentleman from Medford was correct in his 


and amhong them, some from, the gentleman last 
pon the floor. They had. giyen-him much in- 
ruction and much help. They contained some 

Wgood notions, and some great crudities ! 

a Mr. Northend, ef Salem, hoped gentlemen 
would not speak more than twice, nor more than 
éight minutes at a time. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Bradford, hoped they would 
confine their.remarks to seven minutes. He could 
tell all he knew in less time than that. 

Mr. Bulkley,.of New-York, said that twenty 
years <go, an attempt was made to form a teach- 
érs’ association in Connecticut, but he eould not 
say that it ever drew breath afler, It was com- 
posed of ministers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, and 
the friends of education in general, The conse- 
quence was, that what was every body's business 
was no body’s. In the organization in New-York, 
they had endeavored to steer clear of those rocks 
of division, He rejoiced to see the clergy- 
man and the Jawyer in their professional sphere, 
but when they became part and parcel in a teach- 
ers’ association, the identity wasJlost in the.com- 
mingling of so may elements. They had been 
accustomed to look up to that class of the commu- 
nity, but a teachers’ asociation needed men to 
work, and unless the Massachusetts association 
was composed of such materials, sixteen years 

‘ould not be required to engraft upon it the grey 
mhairs of age. : 

Mr. Greenleaf said he knew some of, the mem- 
Mibers of the old association were grey, but he did 
not believe it wasdying. He thought, it would 

ive as long as any other institation in the state. 

Mr. Wells, of Andover, said he was sorry that 
any reflections should have been cast apon the 

American Institute of education, -HeJoved it and 

erished it, and he:doubted not that such was the 

sé with every member of the convention. He 
athought, however, with those that had preceded 

Mhim, that just such ao association as. that, now 
contemplated, was required to aid im ¢arry ing for- 
Ward the enterprise of furnishing good-and effici- 
ent teachers for the country. 

Mr. Bates;'of Dudley, suggested the arguments 
from analogy between the present case and that 
of religious and political organizations. There 
Were town sécieties; and county societies, and 
State societies, and national societies for other 
publie purposes. So there wete towm associa- 
fidns and ‘county associations; and am American 
Frstituté of teachers; but there was no state asso- 
éiation.. There was one. link wanting» in ‘the 

in; and that they proposed to supply.» «: . 

~ Amasa Walker of North Brookfield thought the 
dnvéntion was much indebled. to the gentleman 
from Newton, for the valuable facts aod informa- 
tion which he had imparted relative to the Ameri- 
tam Institute, He had: thus learned mueh about 
fiat institution. He regarded every. thing. -con- 
Weeted with it, av possessing great interest. He 
Aso felt'a deep interest in ali the movements of 


ithe day, connected with thé progress of educa- 
imtion. The 


nt was am age of conventions, 
ind of periodical effort, and why eould not educa- 

or be promoted by the same means that were 
addled to 'forwarl every other popular: enter- 
prise ?° It might be set dowm-as truth; that this, 


Biké Sther objécts, could not go on without peri- 


pilical effort. (Such was the age. “All classes 
were’ moved by novelties. The only danger: to 


im be apprehended was, that the interests cf school 
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teachers would come" to be consatted” rater tha 
the interests of ‘education, and that thus, ‘the pro 
posed movement would degenerate into a selfish¥igi rec: them that the cause 
ere long be brought to regard the subject of eda-f§to mi 


cation, in its trie light, and while it appropri: ed and enlightened. 


A. eee Accept for ourself and the other members of 
annually from thirty to forty thousand dollars, fo mite, ie teedtasee at the pile sive rege the 
’ D. P. 


the purpose of training the militia, he earnestly 
je es ~ should appropriate an equal. sum for th 
training of teachers, according to law. (Cheers. 
‘Mr. Russel! of Boston, replied that’ wo St 
F'(and'to our shame it should be said.) 
had “been adopted: by. Massachusetts to prome 
education, ‘that coull be at alf comipared ‘wi 


your frie 


County Committee, &¢. 


pressed’ with the great importance of aw organiza 


mtt 
tion in ‘which al] the teachers’ of Massachuset 


feel a personal interest. a a On motion of Mr, Rates of Boston, the follow- 
ing resolution. was unanimously adopted : 


, Resolved, That-we most sincerely approve of the late 
:. eupaie of the teachers in the State of New-Yor 

s the formation of a State Teachers’ Association; a 
thies and Co-operation of t 
chere’ Association in all their 
» general interests of commen 


‘Sore m 
. question being ealled for, the resolatia 
was adopted, with a ‘single vole im the negative; 
aap any 9 Pierte of West Newton. oor ht] 

t was then voteil to: choose a committee of fivelfy ines OMe att 
‘Amend a Sg aoa the Biate Teachers’ Rssncllselte Sie Tene 
Association, to be presented to the meeting Onj§éfforts to.promote 
Tue ye ent ) die Messrs. Noithend “of Ra2gesehool education. | 
let, ‘Green of Boston; Stearns of Newburyport; 
Parish of Springfield; and Lazel] of Worcester, 
were chosen, 

Messrs. Wells of Andover, Hathaway of Med-— 
ford, Jos. Hale of Bostén, Galloup of Salem, and 
W. D. Swarr of ‘Boston, were appointed a com-% 
nffittee to prepare the Dasiness of the next meeting; 
and after singing Old Handred, the meeting w: 
ailjOurnet! to 9'o’elock ‘on Tuesday morning. 

“| TUESDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


‘The convention was called to order at 9 o'clock 
A.M. Prayer was offered by Rev. George Allen 
of Worcester, after which the minutes of the last 
evening were read, It was then voted that teach- 
ers from other States who might be present should 
be invited to take seats in tie convention, Mr, 
Greenleaf of Bradford, moved that speakers be 
allowed. to occupy ten minutes each. ‘The motion 
was carried. : \ 

The foltowing letter, from D, P. Page, of Al- 
bany, Principal “ofthe State Normal School of 
New-York, addressed to Charles Northend. of; 
Salem, as chairmain of the Essex county commit 
tee, was read from the chair. 

Auzgant, Nov. 15th, 1845, 

Dear Sir—I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of an 


invitation to attend a Coaveation of Teachers, to bel 
held in Worcester, on the b inst., an invitation pre 
ceeding frarn the Essex County Teachers’ Association; 
of which you are the chairman, 


My heart. almost instinctive! H goes out after what 


ever $ to, rogress-of common schools, and! 
the ele sto of ihe Aakers proteeet. qné copeetally } 
at wera ten 



































solutions: 4 


nursery and the s l-room. 


‘subject. 


community. 


ubject. 
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afraid to administer w 
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hat PHHOWIE Go"Wrong'to leave my post, even for such 


a feivitese. te 

a y heayen smile upop ba deliberations, and so 

rm f o t educati 

association. (Cheers.) He hoped the State would#iin the day degree promoted, tee that those whedre 
er at its sacred altars, shal) go away; both 


™ = ToCharles Nérthend, Esq., chairmain of the Essex 


as a firm friend 


|. Mr. Walls of Andover, chairman of the com- 
HMittee on school Uiscipline, offered the folowing 


1. Resolved, That the subject of school discipline is 
one of inconceivable importunce at all times; not only 
ito teachers but tothe wholé community ; that the spix: 

of subordination. to: #ightfui authority is the first 
lement of all true freedem, and that the ver 
ncy of our free institutions rests, in no sma 
pon the correct discipline and heatthful influence o: 


2. Resolved, That itis the duty of this association to 
xpress in unequivocal terms their sentiments on this 


3. Resolved. That at the present time especially, 
teachers sutier mach embarrassment from the irreso- 
tute, wavering opinions which prevail in the commn- 
mity on the subject of corpora) punishment, and that 
ates more sympathy and support are offered 
teachers in enforcing the wholesome restraints of the 
rod when necessary, the evils of anarchy and insubor- 
dination .wiil ere lumg greatly increase in the adult 


_ 4. Resolved, That, not only as an association, but 
las individdal teachers, we owe our most sincere and 
eetive efforts to maintain what is right and correct 
bat is wrong in the views of the community on this 


6. Resolved, That we regard it as one of the highest 
daties of*our profession to exercise the wholesome 
raints “of disciplinary control, in whateveg form 
2 mature_of the case may demand; and that all at- 
tempts to render the judicious use of the rod odious 
n ‘estimation of the public, tend to paralyze the 
free discretionary-action of the teacher, to cramp his 
fauthority, and greatly to abridge his influence and 


In presenting the above resolutions, Mr. Wells 
f he supposed the association was prepared to 
} myself ly indebted... Till wit “year, ag wavering opinions afloat in the community rela- 
tinned SP aleoty trom ite infane wie pects t ve to school dissipline, had actually prevented 
— tyspirits, to casino say aes rep and to peeeintts from ee, pt ee 
ae bess te ies wissom ed: Imgit was required. An application had beew made 

om to him within the last three weeks, by a young 

man who wished to be engaged as a teacher, ‘but 

when informed of an opening in a neighborhood 


The loose and 


Sings so long ¢njeyed in your favored.corner 
tenet pou cail al meet the peariy 7 of all here the people weré opposed to corporal ‘pan- 
09 esteem the diguity of the chery | profes‘Mishment, he declined the offer. 

) and that you Will Nave a full wed profitable mee™ii man’ had also applied to him for a teacher, bat 
ings’ SNothing/ would afford. me greater pleas’ ne ro 

‘amaiabe of iaiaien. anish : ? “o aye ey ne very careful to add that the people in his 
as Lam in the pide of a term, with some 200 minds i district were opposed to the ase of the rod. 


rd of 


' Mr. Green of Boston then offered the following 
Fesolution which was adopted: 


wt Resolved, That we regard Mr. Page 
those ‘of smalier States. He was strongly imc, a ucation, rly He 


for his present situation, our best wishes 


ifit 
was the desire of gentlemen to sustain teachers 
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in the discharge of their duty, he thought it tim 
that some decisive action should be taken. ~ 

Mr. Pierce said the resolutions were somewhat! 
diffe: ent from what he had anticipated. The t 
pics embraced in them were of ree importance 


Objection to that. He thought however that the 
cases were few and far between, when it 


employed all the meas da nei 


meet chilkiren in the spirit of forgiveness—if the 
would defer punishment till another day, all di 
position to. be insubordinate would céase. In fiv 
cases out of six, the pupil would be found on t 
next morning, in the frame of mind his teach- 
er would have him brought to give wacoutaa 
ment of future obedience. He had seen chil 
borne down by punishment, live to become obs 
dient under the discipline of a lenient teacher. 
He understood that in the prisons and penitentia- 
ries of this country, those who had had the expe- 
rience of years, were now in the habit of govern- 
ing the wild and reckless spirits under their care, 


by means of soft words. He would not have the 


discipline of prisons before that of our schools. 
Mr. Northend of Salem, said he did not agre 

with the gentleman in some of his views. 

had tried the experiment of delaying punishmen 
till another day, and had never suffered so mu 

in his school discipline, as during the inter. 
val. He believed punishment necessary, and hi 
was satisfied that if a boy knew he would suffer 


almost immediately on the commission of a wrong 


act, it would operate as a preventive. 

Mr. Bowker of Boston, had had the sole ag 
of one of the Grammar schools in that. city, .f 
more than eight years, and had now the entir, 
care of 450 pupils. He had not made use of cor. 
poral punishment for more than a year; he had 
honestly and y tried the experiment o 
governing his school without its use. There } 
been no moment when he could not comm: 
obedience, but much time {had been spent 

ing which should have been devoted tc 


ro he first three months, he lived very com 
fortably upon his old discipline. The next thre 
his schoo! suffered; the next three, it was ‘<b 
enough,” the last three, a great amount of ti: 
that would otherwise have been devoted to 
— ae had been required to pre: 
t+) . 

And although he should be a teacher but a few 


ithout punishment, subjected 


u Salhi 
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ks longer, he felt it to be a duty he owed to. 
his successor or successors, and to those under his . 
truction, to inflict corporal punishment upon 
he few, the very few, who would otherwise 
on met to those who are disposed 
o right 
Mr. Ritchie of Duxbury, had tried the experi- 
aes governing his school without a resort to 
PO punishment, but wilh less success than 
gentlemen who had preceded..him. He 
ved the use of the rod necessary. He knew. 


f 
unishment in schools, who was unable to control 
or four children at home, even with the aid. 
his <‘better half.” He .was glad that some 
sroeeaoe os lis wANbaah twat dn. an Sav Ses 
his association. The plan of governing schools 
the teacher to con- 
nt scolding and talking, which entirely unfiited. 
im for the discharge of his duties. 
[Weare reluctantly obliged to omit the remain-- 
r of this discussion, and of the proceedings of the 
ociation, for want of room. The resolutions. 
ported were adopted by a strong vote.] 





ORLEANS, 


Tue Teachers’ Association of this county met, 
ceording to previous notice, at the court-house 


im Albion, Oct. lith, at 10 o’clock A. M. The 


neeting was called to order by the president ; 
on motion of Mr. H. C. White, a committee 


of five was appointed to draft a new constitution. 


he committee consisted of Messrs. A. Snider, H. 
. White, S. Hall, I. Phillips, and J, Smith. 

On motion of H. C. White, a committee on re- 
plutions was appointed, consisting of Messrs. A. 

on, O. Wight, D. Moore, B. Culver, and H. 

adison. 

The committees retired and the convention was 
dilressed by the Rev. Mr. Rich ; after which it 
ijourned to meet again at 1 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The convention having been called to order, 
2» chairman of the committee on the constitution 
presented one, efter the reading of which, it was 
nanimously adopted. 
Mr. Rich again addressed the meeting—Subject, 
lhe importance of changing our alphabet—omit- 
ing redundant letters, and adding others, so as to 
e the number forty; i. e. a letter for every 
ound in our language. 


| At two o’clock, Mr. Lorenzo Hall, town super. 
Gaines, addressed 


intendant of the convention on 
he subject of popular education. Mr. Hall ac- 
quitted himself with honor. 
The chairman of the committee on resolutions 
ng called on, reported as follows: 
- Whereas the best hopes of our common coun- 
sar tadfvidual and’ ete ete 
it and nai 
pretenses dapead exentieity 
ce, morality and. virtue of the people. 
hereas almost the only source of edeaton for 
tt great mass of the people, including a majo ‘f 
of our officers—legislative, executive and jadicial 
our common school ;—and whereas any attempt 
10 elevate the standard, to correct, purify, extend 
ind perfect the still somewhat defective system of 
tommon schoo! instruction must prove futile 
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without implicit confidence and concert-of actic 
existing between its teachers, various officers, and 
the people, as the true source of power: There 
fore, 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the duty,of 
teachers, county and town superintendents, as wél 
-as all officers connected with common schools, 
‘their individual and official capacity, to endeavo’ 
to conciliate the confidence and esteem of the peo 
ple; to enlighten, mould and turn public senti 
“ment upon the subject of education iato its health 
‘ful. and proper channel. 

Whereas much dissatisfaction ani discord ha) 
been produced among the teachers of this a 
both by the past and present methods of establich 
‘ing and conducting Normal Schools ; and wherea 
we consider it absolutely essential to the pros 
perity and utility of those schools that the infla 
ence and energies of the teachers be united 
‘creating and sustaining one such institution 
Therefore, = 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to fi 
upon the time and place for holding such schoc 
and provide instructors, &c. for the same; 
that we consider it the duty of the county supe 
intendent, together with the superintendents of 
several towns, to act as such committee: and 
therefore choose them to act in such capacity, 

Resolved, That this association recommend the 
‘passage ef a law making an appropriation to de 
fray the expenses of a teachers’ institute in eac’ 
county of the state. 

Resolved, That this association recommend th 
-adoption of the Free ScHoot system in this state. 

Resolved, That an annual examination of 
our teachers, whether holding town, county, o 
state licenses, is an indispensable duty of school 
officers. 

Resolved, That in our opinion, a correct habit 
of reading can best be fixed by the frequent ex 
ample of the teacher—arithmetic by applicatic 
to the business of life—English grammar by fr 
quently applying its principles to the art of com 
position—geography in connection with drawin 
—and spelling by writing upon slates. 

Resolved, That we recommend to teachers to 
atatedly instruct their pupils in correct composi- 










































































mparting those lessons so effectually as by the 
her’s constant example of kindness, justice, 

integrity, equanimity, sympathy and affection. 
Resolved, That teachers should read books and 
papers devoted to the subject of common school 
education, and endeavor to keep pace with the 
onward spirit of the age. 
» Whereas the term of office of the present county 
superintendent is about to expire, 
Resolved, That we tender to him our sincere 
hanks for his indefatigible labors in advancing 
the cause of common school education, for the 
ficient manner in which he has discharged the 
mportant and responsible duties of his office, and 
for his untiring zeal in promoting the advance- 
t of mind. 
On motion of H. C, White, a committee was 
appointed to prepare business for the next meeting, 
onsisting of Messrs, John Church, O. Wight, 8. 
W. Marvin, E. Bacon, and N, F. Daniels. 

On motion of H. C. White, a vote of thanks was 
given to those im attendance from abroad, especially 
rom the town of Yates. 
On motion of Mr. Penniman, town superintend- 
ent of Barre, thanks were voted to Messrs. Hall 
and Rich for their able and appropriate addresses. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this conven- 
tion be published in the county papers, District 
School Journal, and Teachers’ Advocate. 

The convention adjourned to meet again at the 
call of the president. . 


N. W. BUTTS, President. 
E. Bacon, Secretary. 





ESSEX COUNTY. 
Westport, Nov. 21, 1845. 
Mr. Dwicut,—That the subjects of this com- 
munication may be brought directly before each 
school district in the county, it is respectfully soli- 
cited that the Journal be the medium of communi- 
cation. _ 


SCHOOL DISTRICT MAPS. 


In order to raise the necessary tax for repairing 
school-houses, ereeting wood-houses, &c., the 
trustees of school districts will find their labors 
tion and declamation. greatly facilitated by having a map of their dis- 
Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of the trict, defining the taxable lands, and the residence 
teacher to: endeavor to secure to his school mof habitants. 
benefits derived from the frequent visitation of it Where no such map is already formed, it will 
patrons. abe economy in such district to call a meeting of 
Whereas a great amount of human suffering isggthe inhabitants, who, with the aid of the town 
induced by man’s violation of the organic laws offfsuperintendent, may accurately define their boun- 
his being, which might be avoided by the know-—idaries, and affix a Wistrict map to their account 
dedge of his physical construction, Therefore, _ book. This will prevent many errors and diffi- 
Resolved, That the study of physiology ought§eulties, which frequently add to the onerous du- 
to be introduced into every common school, 2 ities of trustees. 
when it cannot be introduced, the teacher should A copy of this map may also be affixed to the 
give oral instruction. achers’ book, which trustees are required to 
Resolved, That every teacher, so far as his op-M[provide for the record of the attendance of scho- 
portunities may permit, should make himself a¢-flars. 
quainted with the philosophy of the human ming. Thus teachers can more readily comply with 
Resolved, That every teacher should endeave he statute regulations, and leave their record ina 
to awaken the minds of his pupils, and to prep form which will lessen the task of making out the 
them for the active duties of life. rate-bills. oo 
Resolved, That the teacher, in governing hi With these two books, required by statute, ani 
school, should appeal to the higher sentiments ¢ district map accompanying each, and a corres- 
the scholars, only reserving the use of the rod asmponting judicious record by the several teachers, 
a dernier resort. ‘Githe duties of trustees would be mueh more agree - 
Resolved, That every teacher should impart togjablé ‘than they are at present esteemed. 
nis school daily lessons on the much neglectedgy The town superintendent with the aid of the 
subject of morals; and that there is no way ofjitown clerk in each town, will thus be enabled to 
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complete a town map, which will save 


weeks of trouble and vexation to district a , 


Officers, and the inhabitants generally. 


Again, thése districts and town maps should b 
copied by every pupil, when he first commence 
the study of geography. Let the pupil begin 
with regions already known,—then progress 
the study of a town map, a county map, a 8 
map, a map of the United States, ani finally 


map of the world. 


Thus, while the study of their district and tow 
maps is attended with immeiliate practical utili 


the pupils are forming just notions of geog 


cal terms and objects, and‘are the better prep 


to pursue their printed wos, ith: unde 
pleasure. Indeed, this p 


cal labors. 


Moreover. the habit of intelligent study in geo 
ney , corréapoul idin 


gtaphy, will be followed by 
effort in other departments of ‘study. 


The attention of town superinféndénts and 
tees is respectfully cated to the subject’ of distric 


and town maps. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The interesis of the common schools of Esse: 
county, will be discussed, and plans devised for 
extension of their benefits, at such places as th 
town superintendénts. may severally appoint im 
their respective towns, at-ope and six,o’clock, P, 


M., on the days below specified, viz: 
In Westport, Weitésilay, November 26 


Lewis, Ty December 3 
Willsboro, 66 se 10 
Keene, “ “ 17 
Crownpoint, * ee 24 


Moriah, Thursday, January, dy 1846; 


Jay, Weilnesday, 

Chesterfield, ‘¢ se 14 
Essex, oe “ 21 
Elizabethtown, “ sc 28 
Ticonderoga, ‘“ February 4 
Minerva, se “ 11 
Newcomb, “6 sé 18 
Schroon, “ “6 25 
Wilmingion, Thursday, March 5 
St. Armand, Wednesday, ll 


One of the objects of these visitations will be 
the formation of district maps. Teachers 
pupils are invited to have several copies of th 


respeciive districts for exhibition. 


In case of any contemplated deviation from 
above appointments, special notice through t 
several town superintendents will be seasonabd} 
given. A general attendance is respectfully so 


DAVID P. HOLTON, 
Co. Sup’t..of Common Sehools. » 


cited, 


SEDA-ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS, 


It is hoped teachers throughout the county wil 
commence and pursue their Jabors.oa sothoro gh 
and philosophie a plan,-that their daily atudies aif 
recitations may be such in subject and manner, @s 
to render ‘a union examination. of the. seve 
schools in their respective :towas,.interesting. 


profitable to each othery and.¢o: ively eaay! 
of execution on the part of the. town-superin 


D. P. He 


dents. 

































climinaty step ‘Wilf 'se 
cure an intelligent zeal in their future geograf 
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OSWEGO. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


2, This body hekd its annual sessionat Mexicoyille, 
tommenciag on the 13th, and ending on the 24th 


inst. About two hundred and seventy,five of the 
most efficient and successful teachers, and several 
of the most active and intelligent town superinten- 


enis of the county were in attendance. 
}On_ Friday the 24th instant, a resolution. of the 
board of supervisors, which, appeared.in the Os- 


nyego Co. Whig, of the 21st inst., was laid before 


he Institute, whereupon it was, . ; 
Resolved, That a committee.of five be appoint- 
4 to take the matter into consideration, and re- 


ort;resolutions expressive of the sense of the in- 
stitute. 


Qn motion, G. R. Jackson, John A. Place, E. 
» Fish, A. H, Dunham, and E. B, Doolittle, were 
pointed such committee, 

\ After due deliberation, the committee reported 
he following preamble and resolutions, which 


were unanimously adopted : 


~-Whereas, the Board of Supervisors, at their ate 
— meeting, passed the following resolutions, 
‘6 wit: 


Resolved, That our faith in the usefulness and utility 
fice of deputy superintendent of commo 
phools forthe county of Oswego, is much shaken, fo 
; piovion reasons : 
Ist. That it is not conducive to that harmony and 
‘ plop amans the several school districts of this county, 
that it was designed to produce. 
= ‘That it is an almost useless expenditure of 
money. 
, 3d. That we firmly believe, if the same amount of 
money now paid asa salary to the deputy superinten- 
ent were placed in the school fund, it would produce 
far more beneficial effects. 
ath. And finally, after having given the experiment a 
T, impartial, and full trial, we sincerely say we are 
disappointed in its result. 
We therefore ay pe age that the legislature at 
hext session, do abolish this office so far as the 
pounty of Oswego is concerned, 
Resolved, That the clerk of this board, forward at an 
arly day, during the sessian of our next legislature, to 
the members of the assembly from this county, a copy 
of this resolution. 


And whereas, we believe the above resolutions 
e@ unjust, uncalled for, and have tio foundation in 
truth, and are eminently calculated to destroy the 
initherto successful efforts to elevate the standard 
of common school education in Oswego county, 
therefore, 
" Resolved, That we sincerely regret the passage 
pf the above resolutions, for the following rea- 
ONS: 
1st. Whatever dilferences may have arisen on 
minor points, differences inseperably corimected 
with every reform, nevertheless, we believe that 
the operation of the system has had‘a strong ten- 
lency to promote an union of action among the 
friends of education throughout’ Oswego county. 
2d. That instead of being an almost useless ex- 
penditure of money, it has proved a saving to the 
ounty. 
3d. We believe the compensation of the county 
uperintendent, is ho more than a fair équivalent 
for the services rendered, and the same amount of 
oney could not be otherwise so'beneficially ex- 
pended. 7 ‘ 
_Ath. The rapid and unprecedented improvement 
of our. common fools throughout the county and 
talé—an improvemént which ‘carries joy to the 
heart of every friend of educdtidn—dn iimprove- 
ment which challenges the attention of the world, 
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‘fully demonstrates the success and utility of thel 


present system. 

Resolved, That the legislature could not strike 
a more deadly blow at the cause of education than 
by abolishing the present system of supervision 

Resolved, That our confidence in the abifit 
and usefulness of our county superintendent, Dr. 
O. W, Randall,.remains unshaken; and we con 
gratulate our fellow-citizens upon their good for 
tune in retaining in the field this champion o 
primary education. By his unswerving integrity, 
and straight forward course, he has acquired, 
poveiarity which ig not run after, but follows 

nefactor and philanthropist. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be signed b 
the chairman and secretary, and published in 
papers of the county, 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, ; 

Resolved, That the chairman of the committee 
be instructed to transmit a copy of the above reso 
tions to the legislature at their. next, session. - 

8. R.. SWEET, Ch’n. pro tem. 
A. Hotmes, Secretary. 





[For the District School Journal.} 
WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


AT an adjourned meeting of the board of super 
intendents of common schools of Washingto 
county, held at Argyle, Oct. 17th, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this board o 
superintendents, a special education is no 1 
essential to fita man for the honorable profession 
of school teaching, than it is to fit him for thaf 
of law or medicine,—and that no person shoul 
be “admitted” to the responsibilities of eithe 
without this special training. - 

Resolved, That one of the first duties of the 
state is to provide for the universal education of 
the people; and as the education of the people; 
depends mainly upon the condition and characte 
of their common schools, it becomes a question 
of the deepest moment, how these schools car 


best be made what the interests of all require thal 


they should be—the dispensers of a thorough) 
practical, universal education. 

Resolved, ‘Titat there is little hope of making] 
these schools the almoners.of such an education, 
until teachers themselves shall be more generally 
specially trained for their profession; and wé 
believe that we have no right to expect that the 
ever will be ¢0 trained until schools shall b 
established ‘for this express. purpose, and unti 
teachers, when thus qualified, shall be more libe- 
rally compensated for their services. 

Resolved, That the establishment of TEAcHER’s 
Institutes, in each of the counties of the state 
and the appropriation ef a portion of the proceed: 
of the common school fund, sufficient to i 
them without charge upon the pupil, is a meast 
of vital importance to the schools, and essent! 
to the best interesis of the state. 

Resolved, That.in the examination and licer 
ing of teachers, duty to our constituents requi 
that we should bé more thorough and critical 
than has heretofore been the practice, and thai 
we regard evidence of “ability to teach,” and 
desire to elevate and improve the profession, 

prerequisizes to obtaining a licen: 

Resolved; That those teachers who are: 
readérs of some one of the numerous education 
journals of the day, and who have read, and 
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endeavoring to practice upon the enlightened 

ews of such writers as Potter, Mann, Emer- 
son, Palmer and Abbott, give the highest evidence 
that can be furnished of a warm zeal and praise- 

‘orthy devotion to the great cause of popular 
education, and are thereforé, not only entitled to 
the warmest sympathies of superintendents, but to 
he cordial and substantial support of the public. 
‘Resolved, That those teachers who are not 
eaders of such a journal, and who have never 

en the pains to peruse any of the numerous 

itings which have fallen from the pens of these 

nd other “great lights of the age,’ upon the 

mibject of popular education, are also entitled to 

bur special regards; but that our commisseration 

will be best manifested by assigning to them their 

‘appropriate place, which will be any other than 
bat of the teacher of a common school. 

Resolved, That teacher’s associations be formed 
m each of the towns in this county, at as eartly a 
day as practicable; and that we lend our aid and 
a‘iuence to sustain them, by endeavoring to make 
em both interesting and useful. 

Resolved, That we recommend the organiza- 
jon of a County Epvucariowa Society, fo 
ihe improvement’ of our common schools; and 

the county superintendents of this county be 
requested to call a meeting of the friends of popu- 
Nar education for that purpose, at the time and 
place of the next meeting of the board of super- 
‘ ors. 
Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by 
the chairman and secretary, and published in the 
papers of the county, and also in the District 
School Journal. 

Afler resolving to go home, and practically to 
arry out the spirit and letter of these resolutions, 
the board adjourned. 

I. McCNAUGHTAN, Ch’n. 

ARCHIBALD Gow, -Jx., Sec’y. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





ScHoot LipraRry.—This is the title of an excel- 
lent series of Reading Books, by Miss E. Robbins. 

ey are designed for the use of schools and fami- 
ies, both as a means of teaching the art of read- 
ing, and for the purpose of imparting useful know- 
ledge on a great variety of subjects. The series 
comprises thirteen volumes. ‘They display con- 
siderable skill and sound judgment. 

Miss Robbins posses «s.ahighly cultivated mind 

reatly enriched by observation, which, with long 
experience in teaching, has enabled her to give to 
the public a series of well written and well arran 
ed works, affording much valuable information, 
and being well adapted to refine the taste and awa- 
nm a spirit of inquiry. The work e-titied “* Ame- 
ican Popular Lessons,” cannot fail to exert a 
healthful influence on the formation of character. 
Sie principles of morality, manners of men, and 
great variety of eminently useful topics, are 
sated in a simple yet dignified style, which will 
interest and improve the youthful reader. 

In the “ Poetry for Schools,”? we find a discreet 
ion from the writings of the Poets, affording 
some of the best specimens of English Literature 
which have enriched the language from the Eliza- 
an age to the present time. To these selec- 


tions are added explanations, involving a brief but 


prehensive system of Rhetoric, as an illustra- 
tion of the s'yle of the poets.—T'eachers’ Adv. 
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uo gamency of the day, all classes of our citizens uni- 
ALBANY, JANUARY, 1008. : in paying the last sad tribute of respect and 
DEATH OF FRANCIS DWIGHT, ESQ. [Mfafféction to their deceased friend. The adjacent 
ae hes were thrown open for the accommoda- 
Im place of the customary gratatations Of thistt on of the pupils of the public schools, and such 
festive season, our columns are this month clothed™ ., 28 could not obtain entrance into the house: 
in the habiliments of mourning in consequence © the procession of citizens on foot and in 
the lamented death of him who has heretofore anc ighs, was one of the largest and most imposing 
for so long a period been their guiding and inform. r known in our city. In short on no occasion 
ing spirit! On the 15th of December ult. that spirit. we ever known a mote deep and general 
took its flight from earth to heaven, leaving deso of sympathy and grief than that which 
jation, solitude and deep affliction to his bereave ed all classes of our community on the re- 
family and a large circle of acquaintances andi]. ipt of the melancholy intelligence of the death 
friends. The numerous and touching testimonials ¢ our distinguished friend. 
of the various public bodies with which he The day of his funeral by a singular coinci- 
connected at the time of his death, and which w nce, was the anniversary of the opening of the 
take a melancholy satisfaction in transferring ormal school—an institution in which he had 























our columns, shew the estimation and regard in niformly manifested the deepest interest—and a 
which he was held by them and by pie few days preceding his illess, in a conversation 
nity in which he resided: but the loss w fy: ith the princpal, Mr. Page, he had alluded to 


community, and the interests of popular educatio this approaching anniversary, and suggested that 
have sustained cannot be adequately expressed “agit should in some way be appropriately celebrated. 
words. Although liberally educated and furnishedii jite did either then dream how mournful 
with all the advantages which wealth and foreigndy , 14 be that celebration! 

travel could supply, Mr. DwicrT had devoted Recognizing as we do the omnipresent supervi- 
every energy of his fine talents and richly culti- ion of a pervading Providence, who “‘ doeth all 
vated mind to the advancement of the interests o things well””—without whose permission or notice 
Common ScHoor EDUCATION. Indestr ious, inde-#e ot a sparrow falls to the ground, and by whom 
fatigable, judicious, and discriminating, he hadi *¢ even the hairs of our head are numbered,” we 
availed himself of every practicable source of in-#... in humble submission to a dispensation so 
formation and knowledge, which might in any. utable and mysterious, ‘It is not all of life 
way be brought to bear upon this great field off | 1:2 nor all of death to die.” Length of days 
labor and usefulness; and “the cause he knew oy ternal prosperity are neither the necessary 
not, he searched out.” He was a most efficient@l.. .omitants of our well-being here, nor in any 
auxiliary in the establishment and organization of. pect essential to the accomplishment of the 
the existing common school system: and oa uni purposes which Providence may have in view, in 
formly been one of its most ardent and enthusi gard to us hereafter. Numerous and varied and 
supporters and defenders, ‘through evil andiitar reaching as may be our duties and responsibi- 
through good report.” In the discharge of theMfhities with reference to those by whom we are 
various public duties which were from time arrounded, and those who are to succeed us on 
time cast upon him, he was accurate, thoroughBhite’s busy stage, “one thing is needful ”—that 
and efficient: and many an educator of youth w “constant preparation of heart and life which can 
trace to the well filled pages of this Journal, WhileM.jone enable us to meet the final hour with com- 
under his immediate supervision, the germs Off osure not only, but with triumph. This is only 
excellence and the materials of future progress ini, be secured by the dedication of our best ener- 
an arduous and laborious profession. AS a mani. io, to the welfare of our’ species—with purity of 
and a citizen, he was universally beloved and re-J, , earnestness and sincerity of purposes, sim- 
spected: and if a life of earnest and constant iplicity and humility of spirit, and an unfaltering 
endeavor to be useful in his generation constitates##iu5: in the Creator and Governor of the universe. 
any test of Christian charity and religious hope, Mifhen may we hope to “die the death of the 
those consolations of the word of God which teous, and our Jast end be like his.” 

cheered his dying hours and illumined the ‘dart ) 
valley of the shadow of death” afford the mostfi 

































PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC BODIES.. 








gratifying assurance that for him <‘to die wi At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
gain.” the State Normal School, at the office of the Sec. 
His funeral. was attended on the 18th ult. fi of State, on Tuesday morning, Dec, 16, 
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the following resolutions were offered by Mr. 
BENTON, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this committee have 
heard with the deepest feelings of sorrow the melan- 
choly intelligence of the death of their late associate 
pret A and bage en egret tery Be and 
a iating, as they do, in t ighest ree, 
Pra nes services as an ardent and most devoted friend 
of Popular Education, and an active and efficient mem- 
ber of this Board, sympathize most cordially and dee 
with his bereaved family and numerous friends, 
with the apeimpnity to which he belonged, in this 
tive dispensation of an eb Providence. 

Resolved, That in testimony o ; 
character and services of the deceased, they will a 
his funeral, and that a copy of these resolutions be 
transmitted to his widow, entered upon the of 
the committee, and Seay: in the several papers, 
the city, and in the District School Journal. aS 


The intelligence of the death of Francis 


Dwicut, Esq., having been appropriately andi 


feelingily announced by the Principal, at the 
opening of the Normal School this morning, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

It having pleased the Almighty Dispenser of human 
events to remove by death our much esteemed and 
valued friend, Francis Dwicut, .» a member of the 
Executive Committee of the State Normal School, one 


of its earliest and most efficient patrons, and a distin-Mp 


guished and enlightened friend of Fopular Education: 

Resolved, That we sympathise mest deeply and cor- 
dially with the family and friends of the deceased in 
this most afflictive visitation, and desire to mingle our 
tears with theirs, and with the community of which he 
— a member, on this mournful dispensation of Pro 
vidence. 

Resolved, That in this melancholy and mysterious 
event, we recognize the frailty and ate of earthly 
anticipations, and the importance of that constant pre- 
paration for the hour of death which can alone enable 
us fearlessly ahd calmly to meet that great and final 
change : And taat neduer the most distinguished public 
services, nor the highest prospects of future usefulness. 
nor “troops of friends,’’ nor high responsibilities and 


far reaching beneficence, nor worth, nor talents, can§ 


avert ‘the inévitable hour.”’ 

Resolved, That asa feeble token of our deep sympathy 
with the family and friends of the deceased, and of our 
respect for his character and services, we will attend 


his funeral as a body; and that a copy of these resolu-& 


tions be transmitted to his bereaved widow, and be 
published in the newspapers of the city and in the Dis- 
trict Schoo! Journal. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the district schools of the city of Albany, 
held at the Mayor’s Office, December 16, 1845, 


Present—G. V. 8. Bleecker, James Maher, John Sim 
son, John O. Cole, J. O. Flagler, D. Worthington, Eli 
Perry, H. B. Haswell. 

The President announced the painful intelli- 
gence of the sudden decease of Francis DWIGHT, 
Esq., one of the members and the Secretary of th 
Board; whereupon, on motion of H. B. Has- 
WELL, Esq., the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: - 

Resolved, That it is with emotions of profound sor- 
row we hear of the death of our late colleague, Fi 
c13 Dwient; that by this dispensation of an inscrutabd 
Providence this Board has been bereft of a mach 
teemed and inestimable member, and the cause o 
Popular Education a devoted and efficient friend. 

esolved, That from respect due to the memory 
our departed friend and associate, the several district 
schools of this city be closed on the day of his funera 
and that the several teachers of said schools and the 
children under their charge be requested to attend the 


same, 

Resolved, That this Board deeply sympathise ‘with 
the widows and family of the Gecuened, im this thee 
bereavement of a husband and kind father, an 
bm attend his faneral, and wear mourning for t 

ys. 


Resolved, That these proceedings be published, and 
that a’copy thereof be'sent to the family et the deceased. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the Albany Teach- 
ers’ Association, a copy of which have been presented 
to this Board, be entered on the minutes and published 
with the proceedings of this Board. 

G. V. 8. BLEECKER, President. 

H. B. Haswe.r, Secretary pro. tem. 


Ata-special meeting of the Albany Teachers’ 
ssociation, held on Monday evening, December 
5, the President having announced the death of 

FRANCIS DwiGHT, Esq., Messrs. Steele, Janes 
nd Bulkley, were appointed a committee, who 
ported the following resolutions, which were 

imously adopted : 


Whereas, the All Wise Disposer of events, has, in 
His mysterious Providence, removed from a midst 
Francis Dwicnr, .» the late able and devoted Secre- 
Ty “— Board of School Commissioners of this city, 


Resolved, That, in this dispensation, we acknowledge 
he hand of Him who doeth all gs well, and w 
iveth not to man an account of His acts. 

Resolved, That to the Board of Commissioners we 

nder our crmpathy, in the irreparable loss they have 
mstained, in * cease of ope of their most active 

nd energetic members. | 

Resolved, That we most sincerely tender tc the family 

the deceased our warmest sympathy in their deep 
fiction, and assure them of our prayers to Him who 

s promised to be the Father of the fatherless, and 
the widow’s God and friend; that, in this hour of trial, 
He will be near.to comfort and sustain them. 

Resolved, That as an Association of Teachers, we 
will, in a body, attend the funeral of the deceased, and 
pay the last sad tribute of respect to one who has been 

o long and so intimately associated with us. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the President and Secretary, and presented 

0 the family of the deceased, and also publis in the 


city papers. 
JOEL MARBLE, President. 
T. W. Varentine, Secretary. 





(From the Albany Argas.]} 

We peform a melancholy and painful duty in 
announcing the death of our much esteemed friend 
and fellow citizen, FRANCIS DwiGuT, Esq. This 

vent took place at his residence in Clinton Park, 
yesterday morning, at ten o'clock. His disease, 
we are informed, was inflammation of the bowels, 


mproceeding from a severe bilious attack a few 


days previous. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Dwicut was, as is 
ry generally known, 2 member of the Board of 
Education of the city of Albany, one of the Exe- 
tive Committee of the State Normal School, and 
Editor of the District School Journal. He had 
previously filled, for several years, the office of 
ounty Superintendent of Common Schools: and 
perhaps no individual in the community was more 
rdently, enthusiastically and efficiently devoted to 
he promotion of the interests of popular educa- 
ion and publie instruction. No man has labored 
more zealously and indefatigably in this great 
field of usefulness: and few have left more deep 
nd abiding traces of well-directed effort and per- 
evering, enlightened industry. As a husband 
nd father; he was kind, affectionate and tenderly 
beloved: as a friend, sincere and devoted: as a 
ilizen, public spirited, liberal and generous: as 
Christian, and a philanthropist, eminently an 
ctive and faithful follower of the Great Head of 


mihe Church. The void which his premature de- 


p from among us has occasioned will be 
fong and deeply felt; and to an extensive circle 
relatives and friends his loss is irreparable. 
y He who has smitten them administer the 
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only balm of consolation which ean bring rel 
to their wounded spirits! 

Since the above was in type, a mutual friend 
has addressed us the following feeling and just 
tribute to the character and virtues of the de- 
ceased : 

i uty t nce the dea! 
rt PBs, "Beq, of this tity, which sai 


a eiadenss event has fallen so unexpectedly 
Bg -: we can y realize that our friend ta 
teh us for ever. Wet would not ie with him w 
sad tribate to his virtues, ‘and‘a lament, which, a 
is yates that he shou why been taken femme 
in the prime of pat ai and = the:midst of oom 
Mir. poses jeooomans a net x ihe, and 
order; endowed wi rege natur 
riched with the choicest stores otes of inasica and 
teratu ‘0 pete was 8 : piety, ferve 
siuceeejand ie jiness and benevolence which 
"4 aa doing.’’ To the cause 0 
tion, the pe 3 of the Jou 
oF, will attest his zealous’ 


‘ee 


ieee 6s hever one 
Common School e 


koew him, that each mourns his as as that of & 

, aad the writer, who loved him well, feels that 
pays bat a slight ¢ tribate to his worth in this hasty ne 
tice of ‘his decea: 

State Noses in him a most eloquent and effective 

advocate and promoter of the system re \ 
ture destinies are to be controlled—soc: 
orhament—and in the fireside cafe Bee which he ba 

been withdrawn for ever, he lea ‘which 

never be filled ; and did the friends whom his death, 
bereaved, “mourn without ho »? their afflictio 
would be greater than they coul bear. It is humb} y| 
believed, for their consolation, that his blameless life 
and oe Christian faith, will ensure him his 
ward 


(From the Albany Citizen, of Dec. 16.) 


We were pained yesterday to hear of the deathggar 


of our esteemed fellow citizen, Francis DWIGHT 
Esq. His illness was of short duration, he having 

his usual health up to Thursday of the 
last week, when he was altacked with a bilic 
complaiat. He expired yesterday morning at hi 
residence;on Clinton Square. 

Mr. Dwicut’s loss will be severely felt, nof 
only by the family and friends he leaves behir 
him, but also by the cause of common school edu 
cation, to the interests of which he devoted his 
time. and talents zealously. He was for som 
years our county, superintendent of comme 
schools, and, up to the time of his decease, w: 
the able editor of the District School Journal. 


*{From the Albany Ka Knickerbocker.} 

It. is with sorrow we record the death of Fran 
cis. DwicuT, Esq., our late able and effici 
school. superintendent, ani «: the time of h 
death, editor of the District School Journal, 
secretary of the Board of School Commissic 
and a, member of the Executive Committee of 
the State.Normal..School. In the death of Mr. 
DwicHtT our system of common schoo! educatic 
has losta devoted friend. He died yesterday a 
his residence in Clinton Square. 





BARNES PICTORIAL MORAL INSTRUCTOR 


Ir affords us anfeigned ‘pleasure to direct "t 
attention “Of the teachers and Officers of ‘sche 
districts generally, to this admirable chart, wh 
needs only to be s¢en and examined, to com 
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Mitseie to the encouragement and patronage of 


friend to the interests of the rising genera- 
on. The conception of its projector, Orson 
BARNES, Esq., the late superintendent of the 
stern section of Onondaga county, has ‘been 
fully and faithfully carried out by the engraver, 
Mr, J. HAxt, of this city: And we hazard little 
m saying that a more effective and powerful 
uppeal to the moral sense and expanding intel- 
tects of children, has seldom been presented. Its 
mt object is to trace by skilfully arranged 
portraiture and scenery, the progress 
from youth to manhood and mature age, of indi- 
i duals setting out from the same point, as chil- 
ren, but gradually diverging into different paths, 
presented first by ‘‘ wisdom’s path,” and mc- 
essively by those of falsehood, ‘theft, intemper- 
nce and passion. The annexed description of 
the engraving, drawn up at our request, by a liltle 
rl under ten years of age, not only presents 
a very faithful idea of the work, but serves to 
how the hold which it is capable of taking on 
t e minds of the young: 
- AN EXPLANATION OF “ BARNES? 
MORAL INSTRUCTOR.” 


1. The first in the group of boys is one who 
ppears to be the eldest. He is pointing to a 
school house in the distance. Perhaps he is 

reminding them that it is schoo! time. That group 
of children have evidently resolved to be good, 

d walk in wisdom’s way. 

2. Another has a piece of cake in his right 

inand. It may be that he intends to share it 

mongst them. He may be a generous boy, and 

fit is most probable that he is. There is nothing 
icular among the rest of the group. 

3. They have become older, One sits on a 


} t 


PICTOAIAL 


sloping stone with the Bible in his hands. An- 


other looks like a clergyman and stands by his 
ide. They are reading passages in the Bible. 
hey have another book also. Another man 
ods by with a map in his hands,. A couple of 
books and a globe are by their side, and there is, 

p the distance, a church, and another building, 

hich is a school-house. 

4, Another group represents two men, one of 
whom has a paper with geometrical figures on it, 
which he is showing to the other who holds a 
book in his hand. Another man is reading busily. 

5. The next group represents a clergyman 
writing in his memorandum book, perhaps—and 
two botanists, gathering flowers. One has a 
paper in one hanil’ and a bouquet in the other 
hand, His companion is stooping to gather a 
6 homer, Near them is a roll of paper and two 

poks, one of which is open. 

6. The next pers6n is a geologist with a stone 

oking like a picture on his arm, and another is 
jing with aumicroscope some curious insect on 

Stone. Some insects, also on a stone, lie near, 

ith books, stones and shells. Another person 


: is viewing the stars with a telescope, In the dis- 


pa there is a ehurch, and a huge building 
T cannot describe, but perhaps it is a sehoo!- 


aN ‘Near by there are two oldish men talking 
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and reasoning with each other very cheerfully 
One has a cane anil the other a book, Both seem 
elderly. Far off is a,church, and some bushe 

are near there, _ Two old men sit_ by ona couple 
of seats. and seem very happy.. They are talking 
and sit under the shade of a fine tree, and one hb 

a book in his hand. ; 

8, The eighth and last. group represents two 
men praying, at the end of their existence, proba 
bly; whilethe radiant and heavenly light of reli 
gion. casts its glittering rays vpon their happ 
faces, ‘‘ Wisdom’s ways are, ways of pleasantne 
and. all her paths are peace.” a 

Hl. LYING LIPS ARE) AN ABOMENATION UNTO 

THE LORD. ' ; 

1, Thére is the same group of children as ig 
the first’row, in the same posture, ‘and with th 
same faces. But these children‘have evidently 
resolved to tell lies and ‘be nanghty. 


2. The next consists of a couple of men, one a 
whom is whispering in the other’s ears. Perh 
he is telling him a lie. The other looks as if’h 
did not qtiite believe what his comrade is telling 
him. All around is a gloomy, hilly place. 

3. Near by stands a man who is telling som 
monstrous story to another man, “who n 
gaping opposite to him. He holds up-his harids 
and seems to say “I wish I coukl believe whal 
you say, sit! Two men aré behind him, wh¢ 
seem to ve plotting something between them, 
Perhaps it is murder! Neither look like decer 
or creditable persons. bi 

A. The .ext is a couple of men, one of whory 
with a patched and dirty suit of clothes; marc 
off with his face expressive of sulky feelings, 
The next is a man with his hands in hit -po 
in the same condition as the other. He looks af 
his comrade with an expression of dislike, and 
seems to say “6! I wish T could give you 
knocking, I’m sure you déserve it well.” Two 
desolate looking fellows: ‘one’s clothes patched, 
with yellow ‘cloth put in his blue pantaloon 


with his hands behind his back; the other-depart.§ 


ing as if he had no friends in the world. The: 
men are afraid of each other; they cannot deliev 
each other, and keep apart by a sort of ‘instinct, 
which tells them that they cannot agree together. 

5. The last are two men, one of whom has 
black cloth on his misshapen heail; and the other 
steals off as if ashamed of himself. He has: no 
coat nor hat. These people's end is an unti 
one, and they probably do not go to that happier 
land which is above. 


Ill, (WHO HATH. WOE? WHO HATH SORROW? | 

1...The,same group of children is here repre- 
sented as in.the other rows. These children 
have, perhaps bought rum or brandy when they 
had.a few cents to spend, and drank it, q 

2. The next group represents six men drinking 
rum or wine at a table. They are growing } 
toxicated, very fast, and will. probably leave 
little table perfectly intoxicated. Two are drinks 
ing, two. are about to drink, and one is 


portri 
outia tumbler full, ‘The sixth is talking. In the? 


it. . Three men, linger near it. They probab 


‘Shands and arms also fettere:|. 
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4. Near him stands a forlorn looking man ‘with 
this knees patched and his clothes ont at the 
elbows. Poor man! he is but too much an em- 
blem of the drunkard. Close by is a miserable 
drunkard nearly buried in snow. His rum bot(le 

nis near him. He has probably been intoxi- 
tated, and when he set Oiit to return home with 
is bottle, both he and his bottle were frozen. 

He.is nearly naked. Near him lies d man with 
his head in a frozen brook. He is perhaps dead; 
gone to, account, for his. sins at the bar of God. 
He is cut off in the midst of his sins. Poor, 
unhappy man! 

5. Here comes a red nosed gentleman, limping 
Ong on crutches. He has a countenance full of 
rouble. He is attacked with lameness, gout and 
theumatism, all together, pertiaps. Last of all 
a neatly naked man in:the delirium tremens; 
aritions of hideous, satanic creatures appear to 
him. Snakes twine around his arms, and he 


sameteps in serpent’s mouths.. These men’s deaths 


p untimely, ‘and come suddenly while they are 
fin ‘the midst of their. sins. They have “woe” 


‘mand they have “sorrow”! 


IV. LET HIM THAT STOLE STEAL NO MORE. 


1. The first group represents the same children 
in‘the other rows.’ The eldest is pointing ‘fo 
n.orchard in the distance, where six boys are 
ealing fruit. One boy receives a. hat full of 
pples which another hands-down to him, while 
third assists a fourth to scramble down the side 
of thewall, and a fifth in the tree assists a sixth 
to climb up. 

2. Close by are six men. Three are dividing 

some spoil amongst them which is perhaps stolen, 


@ while the fourth is picking a pocket of one of the 


men and handing the money to a fifth who stands 
with open hands to receive it. The sixth, with 


an innocent countenance, is pickihg the pocket of 


the man who is receiving the money! Four men 
e walking towardsa prison door, tied together 
by a rope, and with their hands fettered. Before 
them and.apart from them, strides a man with his 
Another prisoner 
is farther into the prison with his hands and arms 
fettered, In the distance there is a great many 
large buildings. 
¥. THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR I8 HARD. 


1. In this row the same group of six boys is 


r represented, The eldest is pointing to a house 


in the distance with a man slanding in the piazza. 
Close by are two boys fighting, and another boy 
is dragging Off a little girl. Before him stands 
a boy who seems to say “Won't you fight me, 
bub?” 

2. The next group represents six men playing 
cards at a card table, _One of them holds out’ his 


hands with a sad face while another coolly counts 
yout of it the money he has won. Another tosses 


ary his cards in despair. A fourth leans upon 
e table looking at a fifth, who is carefully sctu- 
finizing a card; and the sixth looks at the table 
as if he had there lost his little all. The next 


probably given the other some frifling ineult, and 


distance isa house with “Porter” written aa represents two men fighting. One bas 


sell, rum or, brandy e. " 

3.,.Close by dashes a,man_ in, delirium, trem 
bare footed, bare. headed and. bare armed. 
tears his thin hair from his head in madness. 
. da feat soing towards a house on which is writ 
Alms-House!!! —T 


“@eit crew fo an appointment in'the field. Each Has 


pistol pointed at the other’s head. Near there 
8 aman shooting himself. Two men are being 
in the distance; and a third is in delititim 
ens.again, Tremendous dragons with Nery 
ongues assail him; snakes threatén him, while 


’ 
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he, nearly naked, screams and shrieks with fright 
and horrur. These men began with vice ani 
wickedness, and witness their terrible end. 1 
blackness of darkness appears in full view, a 
they will probably soon be immersed in it. Ho 
different, how very different, is their end fre 
that of the righteous; and how beautiful is virtue 
with vice; and how happy is the end 
of the pious, compared with that of the wicked! 
L. A. R. *! 


§G- The current volume of the Journal will 
completed under the editorial supervision of th 
subscriber; at the expiration of which period suc 
arrangements will be entered into for its contint 
ance, as circumstances may seem to require. 
the mean time we claim the indulgence of cor 
pondents and others for all omissions or app 
neglect of their favors, under the immeiliate 
pressure of the melancholy dispensation which 
has deprived us of the co-operation of our 
associate. © 8. 8S. RANDALL. 








$S Sufficient returns have not yet been received 
from the County Superintendents, in reference 
the proposed change of place for holding the Ar 
nual State Convention on the third Tuesday 
April next (instead of Wednesday, as erronecusl] 
stated in our Jast number,) to enable us defiz 
tively to announce the result, this month. W 
hope to be able to do so in our next. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


F. DwicutT, Esq.—The utility of this class off 
Officers, has unfortunately been drawn into prema 
ture and somewhat angry discussion. From 
result, however, the friends of general educatic 
have nothing to fear. Prone as the age is tos 
culate, and forego all the lessons of history 
experience in the pursuit of selfish and party ob 
jects, there is yet intelligence and honesty enough 
in the master spirits of the arena to justify th 
conviction, that “truth is mighty and will p 
vail.” It may, indeed, have many a fearful strug 
gle to pass through, and to measure swords fall 
often with the fiercest of opposing spirits; but th 
final issue is not a matter of doubt, So with th 
diseussion—it may truly be protracted, but it will 
not be fatal. On the contrary, it will evolve 


maltitude of facts, illustrative of the importance off, 


this class of agents, and cu...irmatory of the w 
dom of their appointment. 


One obvious and already admitted fact is, that] 


simultaneously with the appointment of county 
superintendents, commenced the onward improve- 
ment of our common schools. During all th 
previous existence, both under legal regulatio 
and no regulations at all, these seminaries of the 
people were little more than opake bodies, equally 
devoid of inherent and reflected light. Or, to use 
another figure, they were “ wells without rr,” 
or, ‘clouds without rain,” to which nothing les 
could be ‘‘reserved” than “the blackness of 
darkness for ever.” They existed, and this is 
their only commendation, for they existed only in 
driveling nonage. I cheerfully own there were 





ceptions, schools whose proud pre-eminence the 


march of improvement has not surpassed—after 


which it is even now toiling, and which no re- 
orm would be likely to improve. Others there 
were in the pupilage of healthful being, at least: 
ut the mass held only an idiotic visibility, and 
ere alike the infamy of legislature, and the dis- 
2 of the people. 

Such were Our Common schools, but such they 

eno longer. A change has come over ‘them. 
And this change, though incipient, is full of cheer- 
‘ing promise, and incentive to elevated hopes. It 
8 le in the improved architecture and taste- 
ful appendages of our school-houses. It is visible 

n the altered mien, the superior intelligence, and 

gentlemanly bearing of the teachers. It is visible 
n the Gazettes and Journals which chronicle the 

doings of educational committees, and teem with 

ys on the topics and methods of instruction.— 

its march is indicated by the increase of ‘*Teat 
. Institutes” and ‘* Normal Schools.” [ 

ts out in ** teacher’s drills’? and ‘‘ schoo) cele- 

3” in the ‘district libraries; in the up- 

ising of popular interest; in the exercises of fhe 

hool-rooms, and in the increasing knowledge of 

our youth.. It is delightful to see a Jad on leaving 
his winter school, solve problems in algebra and 
chanics with a piece of chalk on a board, «dur- 
the recesses of Jabor; or to hear him discours- 
to his fellows,*from a sheaf of wheat, on the 
lence of government, the principles of ethics, or 

e histories of Rome and Greece. Nor can it be 
less pleasing to hear the sweet voice of girlhood 

pading from Milton, or Cowper, or Campbell, 
with fine discrimination and cultivaied tasfe. And 
hese..are the ripening fruits of our common 

such as till lately they yielded in a vastly 
iminished ratio. And they are not like the gol- 

n apple, which decided the fabulous contest be- 
tween rival goddesses; they are rea! fruit; and . 

he annual products of these nurseries of our be- 
loved and promising youth. 

Now, when were these harvests first gathered 
in an increasing proportion? Under whose intel- 
ligent and judicious supervision have they been 

ipened for the granary? Before the appointment 
of county superintendents, were not the vast. pre- 
ponderance of our common schools as barren as 
n African desert? where only here and there an 
pasis contrasis with surrounding desolation. And 
the office of county superintendent is the centre 
pf all the important changes which have been 
nade in the common school system for one-third 
of a century, the utility of the office seems to fol- 
low as a matter of course. 

Another fact in the premises, is, that the cha- 

ter of the county superintendents ‘generally, is 
uch as to merit the highest praise, and ‘inspire 
sanguine hopes of continued success. I refer to 
their annaal reports, their published letters and 
ectures—their speeches in convention, and their 
méthods of operation. I am pleased with their 
intelligence, their liberality, their patriotism, their 
high toned moral feelings; their indefatigable 
efforts to realize the spirit of theit commiséion. 
Who would deem lightly of the usefulness of such 
men? They may be removed and their office de- 
troyed, though for such a calamity I am not pre- 
pare I do not even fear it. I'confide in the 

pod sense of our people. ‘They are not made of 
the right kind of stuff, to Kindle the fire of mar- 
yrdom around benefactors of the up-coming 
g¢; nor, with suicidal hand, to strike through 


} 
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their own interest at these “‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” in the temple of universal edu 
cation. ' 
To this character of county superintenden 
there are flagrant exceptions. I am sorry that it 
is 20, but so iti. There are among them—ther 
have been at least, men, who possess every quali 
fication of unfitness for their office; whose only; 
efforts have been to de e the teacher, revolu- 
tionize well-organized districts, and lay the axe at 
the root of every hope anid promise of improve 
ment; and whose only exhibition of moral prin- 
ciple or feeling has been a mindless and heartles 
brutality. Others, less injurious and leas infamou 
have done but draw their salaries—drones 
in the hive, from which they have been, or will 
be stung out, Eé alii aliter. But these excep 
tions are comparatively few—much fewer thai 
the wisest and best ex " 


perienced in human affai 


could have anticipated; while the body of county 
superintendents, as an educational association, ma 
proudly compare with any other society of educ: 


tionista in any age or ¢ 
lobe vides 


on the face of th 


g . 

Other facts might be adduced and discussed, bu 
these are sufficient for my purpose; and I shal 
in closing, only just glance at an intimation some 
times thrown out, that the county superintenden 
should always be selected from teachers who 
have followed the profession five years. 


I am glad, indeed, that the character of thi 
profession is rising, and that any intelligent p: 
of the community is beginning to regard the 
teachers as something more than ciphers. The 
have been defamed and be-nothinged long enough. 


The world owes them a large reversion of smiles: 


and sunshine, and it is high time there should be 
a day of settlement. But I do not like the plan 
It does not follow, of course, that because a candi 


date has taught school five years, or even fifty, he! 


is therefore qualified—and deiter qualified than 
any one who has not taught school that time, fo: 
the office of county superintendent, Other thing 
being equal, the teacher should be preferred, it i 
true; but then, when the balance of these othe 
things is against him to a marked extent, to 
same extent should the preference be against him. 


There are teachers, and excellent ones too, who! 


have had long and successful experience, who 
not qualified for the duties of county superinten 
dent; and many persons are fully qualified fo 
them, who have never taught school at all. I ap- 
peal to facts. Of the incumbents of this offic 
who are the most efficient and useful? Have.no 
all the other professions, constitutionally eligible 
contributed as nobly to the elevation of our school 
in this department, as that of teaching? I depre- 
cate exclusiveness and privileged classes.” Is. th 
candidate qualified? This is the only proper 
question, and let the field for his selection hay, 
only geographical limits. 1. R,.; 


actin 





Mr. DwiGcutT: 


Dear Sir,—It affords me great pleasure to learm 


from your December number for 1844, that a me 
thod of examining teachers has been a:lopted, both 
in phia and in Albany, for which I ha 
long and earnestly contended. From a few spi 
mens of the method you have ailopted, inserted 
the same number, I am particularly gratified 
know, that (wo great points have been secured 
that of ascertaining the teacher’s tact at communi- 
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cating what he knows, and his theory of govern- 


There is not the least difficulty in ascertaining 


bow much a teacher knows, in the very act of as- 


ining how he would communicate his know- 
ge. For what he knows howto communicate, 


ihe must certainly possess; and if he has not the 


till to communicate a thing, it is of litile conse- 
quence to his pupils whether he kaows it or not. 
thousand licenses in his pocket will not make 


him a useful teacher. 


It seems to me, that next to health and piety in 

teacher, the primary qualifications are love of 
he profession, sound common sense, skill to go- 
' » and aptness to teach. Without these, all 
he mere intellectual qualifications—I mean inte}- 

ptual umber in the world, will be of little ser- 
vice; while with them, any want of the latter may 
be soon supplied, either at the Normal school or 
slsewhere. 


Few things give me more pleasure than to see 
our great state “‘ going ahead” with her common 
hools. The present isa proud era,in the his- 
ory of New-York. I trust you will not falter; 
but that your path, like that of the just, will be 

brighter and brighter to the perfect day. 
’ ¥ was not a little mortified at the misapprehen- 


Zions of one of your teachers, a Miss Arnold, F 
think, of Manchester, though I was greatly rejoic- 


d to learn that the teachers in the region with 
hich she is most acquainted, are so greatly supe- 
rior to those in Connecticut and elsewhere in New 
‘England. She says, ‘we as teachers feel that 
his denunciations [mine] are rather severe.” Now 
happens that what she calls my wholesale denun- 
ciations were not intended for the longitude of 
estern New-York. From her calling me “ the 
learned Dr.” and from some other parts of her 
communication, I am also inclined to believe she 
takes me to be but superficially acquainted with 
common schools. Hadshe read my ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Schoolmaster,” she would have found me to 
be a common schoolmaster by profession, though 
once studied medicine, and was for a few years 
a practising physician. But I studied medicine, 
i ar as the assertion may seem, to qualify 


Lmyself to be a constant schoolmaster. It is weil 


known, that a quarter of a century ago, Normal 


‘schools among us were unknown. 


Your correspondent asks, ‘“‘ What teacher of 
common sense would expect to teach the sublime 
of reading by such a mechanical process,” al- 
uding to what I represented to be the common 
mode among us, *‘I am at a loss to determine.” 
Now I have not room, or time to enter “learnec- 


Aly? upon a discussion of the nature of common 


nse, but your correspondent ought to know, that 
common sense in New Holland and New Zealand, 
a very different thing, or at-least produces very 
lifferent results from what it does in New Eng- 
nd and New York. 


Allow me to send you, ere long—say in the 
course of March next, the report of the sub-com- 
nittee, (myself and Mr. Raymond,) of the Hart- 
ord schools,—not that you will derive much 

nefit from it, but as an indication of the deep inte- 

t I take in this great subject—the improvement 
of common education. 


Yours, truly, 
Wn. A, ALcorT. 
Hartrorp, Ct. 1845 
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MR. HENRY’S ADDRESS, ile 
WE shall offer no apology, nor will our readét 
deem One necessary, for oting so large a por- 
tion of the present number of our paper to 
excellent Address delivered by Mr. Henry befc 
the: ok - Sapervisors at their late 
méeting. It is on a subject of general and ab 
sorbing interest, and cannot, wethink, fail to com: 
mand a wide perusal and general admiration. 
During the past four vears, Mr. Henry has di: 
charge! the arduous and responsible: duties «x 
County Superintendent of Common Schools, with 
fidelity and distinguishes, ability, and. his retire 
mient ig looked upon, by all, clases of our citi 
as a serious Joss tothe cause of Education.— 
hawk Courier. 


The hour assigned for the election of a Oountyae® xisted in the. Common Schools of this 
Saperintendent of Common Schoolshaving atrivedgeroUMy § My: aequaintance with them. © 
Mr. Henry rose and said = tee a Be is Leen Cement peared ae resend 

a 7 Jone. e@ inhabitants of the districts, generally, 
Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen feel a deeper conviction of the importance a 
es of the Board of Supervisors : HBedac tion—have juster and more ¢omprehettive 

At is now four years singe, by the action of yougmviews upon that subject--manifest an ‘increased 
predecessors, Iwas appointed as County Superin-Mminterest in the prosperity of the schools—are more 
tendent of Common Schools in this county. Bygmvigilant. in securing the services of competent 
years of observation, .1 had been, convinced of™feachers, and more readily incur the expendi- 
the necessity of reforming our Common Schoo! 6s nec to the support of the'‘schoots. It 
system, and almost from the commencement offs not salad that these desirable results are solely 
my residence in this county in 1835, I endeavoredmmor even chiefly owing to my labors; they are 
by Lectures; Addresses and Essays in the News-Mmprincipally to be attributed to the cordial and 
papers of the day, to awaken the public mind tomméfficient manner in which school officers, teachers 
the importance of thig subject. At the time of 


: ‘ nd the inhabitants generally, have performed 
my first appointment, as is knowa to many mem-gmtheir duties in relation to the schools, and aided me 
bersof this Board, I had but recently return 


( d in introducing measures of reform. 
from a year’s residence in.an Asylum for the In The relations ‘which have subsisted between 
sane, and my health, both.of body and of min 


the Common Schoo! Teachers of this county and 
was by no means firmly established. My physi-gmmyself, for four years past, have been most cordial 
cians had recommended me to take regular andggand intimate. Though in the great majority of 
continued exercise on foot and in the open air,™minstances they are young persons, they have almost 
ani.the performance of the duties of this offic: 


ithout exception, beencharacterized by an earn- 
afforded me ample opportunity for complying withggest desire to know thoroughly and to perform 
the advice of my medical counsel. I have made 


av u Well their duties. Their humble, unobtrusive, 
my viails to (he schools, during four years pastggand too often, inadequately paid labors, are to give 
mostly on foot,walking many hundreds of miles; 


. . irectign to the thoughts and tell upon the lives 
It is probably chiefly owing to these exercise: 


\ ‘ mand characters of many successive generations. 
the pure and exhilarating air of our hill and fore When we consider the results produced, the impor- 
region—the uniform kindness and generous ho 


Fah : : mee of the Teacher’s profession can scarcely be 
Pitality with which I have every where been recei-@mover estimated ; and I should fee! that I had failed in 
ved, that for two years past, with very slight ex, 


R the performance of duty to myself, and to the 
ceptions, [ have enjoyed sounder and more unin 


eachers Of this county, did F not, upon this oc- 
terruped health than at any former period of mygmecasion, cordially commend them to the favorable 
life. Under such circumstances, it is impossible Gégideration of the gentlemen composing: this 
that I should not feel profound and lasting grati-@™Board, and to all sincere friends of popular edu- 
tude to the citizens of this county for the confi-mmeatio = 
dence they have reposed in mé, and for theif 
frank, cordial and continved support inthe perfor. 
mance of my official duties. : 
During the two terms I have held this office, T 
have unreservedly devoted my humble abilities to 
the performance of its various duties, sparing 
neither time nor expense--and I think I may traly 
say, that the success of the cause, and not pect 
niary compensation, has been the chief object of 
my solicitutle. > 
What success has attended my labors, those whe 
seidtaet tile ate I hav 
eceived many highly gtatifying testimor 
betty from within and Without ihe State) placing 
An estimate upon my humble sefvi¢es ‘far abov 
the value which I.canset upon them. These tes 
timoniais, however, refer to general services in 
behalf of the great cause of education, rather thar 





Pte eR cin ee SETS Bat Ew aia ox —— 
lo any which have been performed in any par- 
ficular locality. ‘I flatter myself, however, that 
hoever will impartially examine ‘the present 
eneral condition of the Common Schools in this 
pounty, and’ compare it with that they ex- 
hibited four years since, will find that many great 
ad desirable ¢hanges have been ‘already made. 
There are now more comfortable School. Houses, 
better furnished with apparatus’ and getieral con- 
eniences—a greater number of well qualified 
‘eachers—a beter selection of Text Books—more 
perfect order geiierally oe aegre cn — 
a. More regular attenilance o Is~gene 
leanliness more strictly © —¥1 i pro- 
eotmmiciency in the studiés putsued—more methodical 
scientific modes of instruction—bettér’ man- 
and a higher state of morals, than havé ever 
























































“Jt'is due, also, to the Principals and: Tutors of 
he Academies in this county, that' I publicly ac- 
rnowjedge my ntmerous obligations to them. 
ror theit 'well-stored minds: and ample experi- 
nee; I Have alway’ derived aid and instruction, 

hile ‘they have actively and wniformly co-opera- 
ed ‘In: every well consideretl. measure for impro- 
ving the Common Schools of the County. The 
elations which have subsisted between the Acade- 
mies andthe Common Schools. have always been 
of the most intimate and friéndly character. May 
uch relations be perpetual. kee 

The imperative duty of educating, or forming 
aright the character of the young, is solemnly en- 
pined gpon us in every page of our country’s his- 
1 ‘he unapimous voice of the sages, patriots 





a nd heroes, whose united action gave us (hé gO 
ious. heritage of free institutions, bids us eve 











he is: charged. 
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following is the description of our system as given 
that accomplished, able, ani! indefatigable cham- 
Bion of popular education in the ‘Massachusetts 
ommon Schoo] Journal of July 15, 1845: 
‘New-York has the best common school system in 
he world. The state has'a magnificent fund. There 
a library in every schoo! district. Provisions are 
bade for intrcducing apparatus into all the schools.— 
t has a Normai school for the preparation of teachers; 
nd it has devised the plan of Teachers’ Institutes, 
vhich are short Normal schools © An educational pa- 
is also sent, at the expense of the state, to every 
hool district in it. The school system of New-York, 
is not only superior in its structure and organization, 
ut itis worked with more efficiency than any other. 
ed, the working may be said to result from the 
tructure. It goes easily, powerlully, and with as little 
iction as such a vast piece of machinery could be ex- 
cted to do.” 
The history of the reform which has been 
chieved in our common schoo! system, has already 
come a subject of deep interest; and those who 
originated its plan, or afterwards aided in its pro- 
ess, are now very generally receiving credit for 
good services performed for their country . 
* Perhaps it may not be inappropriate to the pre- 
nt occasion, briefly to review the proceedings of 
he people of this county for several years past in 
lation‘to this interesting topic. In the fall of 
836, a convention of the friends of popular eduea- 
ion and common school reform, was called to meet 
in January nextensuing. This call was signed by 
essrs. Abijah Beckwith, Abel Hannahs, and B. 
Phileo, of Columbia; John Holmes, Ezra Holmes, 
d Asa Wilcox, of Danube; David Chassell, Mo- 
Johnson, and V. S. Kinyon, of Fairfield; Abi- 
jah Mann, jr. G. B. Judd, and Caleb Budlong, of 
Frankfort; E. Remington, Frederick Bellinger and 
Micajah Benedict, of German Flats; Aaron Hack- 
ey, F. P. Bellinger, and F. E. Spinner, of Herki- 
mer; Henry L. Easton, Chester Catlin, and John 
Raymond, of Litchfield; N. 8S. Benton, S. W. 
Brown, and Lester Green, of Little Falls; D. B. 
Winton, A. T. E. Lansing, and L. G. Haskins, of 
Aanheim ; Westel Willoughby, Wm. 8. Benchley, 
nd Henry Carter, of Newport; Wm. B. Curtis, 
m. Reynolds, and J. H. Ferris, of Norway; Ed- 
und Varney, Isaac Betticher and W. Booth, of 
Russia; Wm. Thompson, Atwater Cook, jr. and 
Henry Devereux: of Salisbury; Cady Knapp, 
Beorge Burch, and Patrick M: Smith, of Schuyler; 
.T.E. Van Horne, John T. Hall, and John R. 
Hall, of Stark; Wm. C. Crain, Jonas Cleland and 
Francis Ethridge, of Warren; D. R. Carrier, Ben- 
jamin Carver, and J. M. Prenderast, of Winfield. 
In pursuance of the foregoing call, a convention 
assembled at the coarf-house, on the third day of 





preserve a watchful care over the formation o! 
youthful character, assuring us that public libert 
cannot, for one moment, exist after intelligence, 
and virtue have ceased to be diffused among the 
masses of the people. This is the grand moral c 
American history—the cardinal maxim of Ameri 
can politics. 
The late distinguished superintendent of com: 
mon schools, the Hon. Samuel Young, whose effi 
cient and judicious action, as a schoo! officer, i 
cordially and unanimously approved by the: wisg, 
and patriotic of every sect and party, has recently 
and publicly declared, that the subjeet of popular 
education is second in importance to no oth 
claiming the attention of a free people. In 
justness of this sentiment, I cannot for a single 
moment doubt that every gentleman of this board, 
unrerservedly concurs; and I am confident that 
each is unalterably resolved that this great and vi 
tal interest shall never suffer by carelessness in the, 
performance of any act in relation to it, with whieh) 


¢ The duty of appointing county superintendent: 
is by law assigned to the boards of supervisors 
and safer and more discreet depositories of thi 
delicate and responsible power do not exist. The 
selections which have been mae for four yea 
past, almost uniformly attest, that sound judgmer 
and diseretion, competent literary and scientitic 
attainments, unblemished moral character, and ar- 
dent and untiring devotion to the great cause 0 
popular instruction, have been the only effectual 
r jat ns whieh have led to these appoint 
menis; and while selections for this office shall be 
influenced only by such considerations, there can 
be no doubt that the action of these officers will 
be highly coudacive to the prosperity and salut 
influence of the common schools. 

It has been objected by some-that the system o 
supervising the schools--through the agency of, 
county and town superintendents, is complicated 
and expensive. To this objection it may be truly 
answered, that while this system is far more effi 
cient and salutary, its expense is at least one-third 
Jess than that of any system which has preceded 
it... The true standard by which to determine thel 
pag rete | school system, is the inffu- 

it exerts upon the character of i ils and) 
of the public at. large. ” ridpectr 

To all objections that may be urged against ow: 
common school system on account of its expense. 
it may be properly answered, that it will alway: 
be eafer and better economy to appropriate hun 
dreds for education, than hundreds of thousan¢ 
for the suppression of insurrection and rebellion 





Vanu: « Of thi enti Hon. N. 8: 

scion : ne es . 0d eB com-BRer ni ci erential + te Ellison, and 
18 eleven thousand school distri it ; ; : S 

its free library in each of them ; its stat ne: nto im Tisdale, esqrs vice presidents, and E. A 


Mimnson, esq. secretary. y 
From the series of resolations reported by 
AUREN Forp, esq., and adopted by the con- 


and town superintendents; its Normal school and 
Teachers’ Yostimtes; its Distriet Sehoo! Journal, and 
Teacher's Advocate; its state, county, and town! : ane 
emoolations of teachers; iis six or seven hundredggvention, the following is an extract : fi 

ousand of pupils; its intelligent, harmonia ‘< Resolved, That this convention do respectfully sug- 
and efficient fe male the wonder andgecst to the legisiata ll — flor one ana Rormentet 

. . . w a an 
entation of every state in.our Union—many Off: general instructor of common schools for each coun- 
ich have already paid us the high complimen(fty, or given number of schoo! districts, whose time 
of essentially adopting it by legislative enactmen hall be exclusively devoted to the personal inspection 
The record of this.glorious system. will hereafierme°? “Uperintendence of all the schools in his cupageie: 
glow upon the impartial page of history as come Bay ~ eon amr Ne aa. pola 
prowlesh Ponampas of our legislation. Indeed, igor. the sate or by oad of county inepectors, as the 
een already pronounced by the. hon. Ho 
Mann, and a more competent jud i 
judge does not exis 


gislature may provide. 
_.From the address to. the people adopted by 
the best common school system inthe world. The 


hat convention, the following is an extract :— 





‘ 


— 
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‘It is believed that a more thorough supervision of 
our schools is necessary to their success. The su per 
intendence of the education of half a million children 
and youth, is a task equal to the undivided energies o} 
the most competent individual, even when aided by # 
board of education and all necessary pets cg 
duty, ia our state, has hitherto been entally pe: r- 
formed by the Secretary of State, and has been as 
cient and salutary as could be expected under the 
cumstances of the ease; but we believe the able offic 
now filling that station (Gen. Dix) would unreservedly 
concur with us in our views upon this subject. W: 
hope soon to number a minister of public instruction 
among our state offigers, and to see that minister 
vised and aided by a state board of education, and alse 


by active county inspectors of common schvols.”’ 
Such were the recommendations of the peop 
of this county more than four years before th 
passage of our present school act; nor do 
their action here terminate. The bill, as ori- 
ginally reported, gave the appointment of coun- 
ty superintendents to the secretary of state. On 
the suggestion of the Hon. A. Loomis, ther 
member of the Assembly from this county, it 
was so amended as to give the appointment o 
these officers to the board of supervisors ; and 
when so amended, it was supported by the vot 
of both Messrs. Loomis and Hoffman. This 
amendment was a most important one, for such 


is the jealousy of central power, that withoutj 


it, the act, in all human probability, would hav 
been long since repealed. 

Lastly, a citizen of this county, one who had 
been most active and prominent in recommend- 
ing the reforms which, in practice, have proved 
so beneficial—the Hon. N. S. Benton—has been 
recently called to the superintendency of ot 
unrivalled commoa school system. At the 
late Syracuse Convention of County Superin. 
tendents, he publicly declared that his original 
views had been confirmed rather than changed 
by his observation of the practical effects of ou 
present common school organization, and tha 
it was his fixed resolution to devote his bes' 
powers to make it as efficient and salutary ix 
action as it is judicious and comprehensive ir 
principle. In the fulfilment of this resolution 
he will be aided and sustained by the cordia 
co-operation of the people of New-York ; but in 
no part of the state, judging from their pa 
history, will his efforts be more cheerfully, ‘per- 


severingly and effectually supported than in the 


county of Herkimer. 

One of the most striking and valuable charac- 
teristics of our common school system is its en- 
tire destitution of sectarian or party prejudice. 
It is reared in that liberal, though catholic spi- 
rit, which 80 generally pervades the constitutic 
of the Union ; establishing a perfect equality of 
pg and diffusing its benefits, like the de 
of heaven, alike on the rich and r. Wi 
trace such.a spirit in the conduct of those distia- 
decay citizens who have, from time to time, 

charged with the administration of the sys- 
tem. Hence we see a Younc publicly and - 
nanimously surrendering his Lcddunnitved’ ont 
nicas, perfecting the details, and with all the 
indomitable energies of his soul, entering inte 
and carrying out in practice the admirable ar 


rangements of the sagacious and .accomplished#le 


Spencer. On such conduet, indicating 

purest and loftiest virtue, the patriot and philan. 
thropist will always dwell with ever-increasing) 
delight. When we contemplate this munificent 
system of popular instruction, reared by the uni- 
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ited intelligence and wisdom of our whole people ; 
when we think of the hundreds of thousands of 
human beings whose minds are to be enlight- 
ened, whose souls are to be purified by the pre- 
tious influences which it is constantly sending 
forth, is it too much to hope and believe, that in 
eference to this great cause, ‘‘ we shall all of 
grow candid, and bury in silence the odious 
epithets of party distinction ?” 

It is now ten years since I became a resident 
in this county ; and during that whole period, 
the improvement of our common schools has 

one of the chief objects of my pursuit.— 
For four years past, I have been exclusively 
mployed in investigating the great principles 
ypon which useful and practical education is 
based, and in the performance of my official 
duties. In view of this long period of service. 
trust that I may now,respectfally announce 
hat I am no longer a canuidate for the office of 
ounty superintendent. 

Be pleased, gentlemen, to accept my cordial 
thanks for the confidence which you and your 
predecessors have reposed inme. The relations 
which have existed between me and the several 
boards of supervisors, during both 3 official 
erms, will ever be a subject of grateful remem- 
branee. Permit me, through you, to make pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the many tributes of re- 
gard bestowed upon me by the good citizens of 
Herkimer county—to return them my sincere 
thanks for the generous hospitality with which 

hey have ever welcomed me to their well fur- 
nished and happy homes. Never will the recol- 
lection of theix generosity be effaced from my 

emory. More true and constant friends I have 
mever known; and to the last day of my life, 
imy ardent prayers shall be offered for their hap- 
piness and prosperity. 


On the conclusion of Mr. Henry’s remarks, 
George Avery, esq., Supervisor of Salisbury, 
bffered the following resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously :— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this board be tendered 
© James Henry, jr., esq., late county superintendent 
of common poo oy for the ability and lity with 
which he has discharged the duties of that office; and 
hat, in the opinion of this board, his retirement is a 
vere loss to the cause of education in this county and 





Tue following choice extract ig sent us by Mr. 
\Villiam Goodman, of New-York, author of ‘*The 

Deial History of Great Britain, during the reigns 
of the Stuarts, beginning with the 17th century, 

ing the period of settling the United States,” 
\wo small cheap vols. 


OBJECTIONS TO LEARNING ANSWERED.” 
B¥ GEORGE ENSOR. 

THe puerile aiid ignorant make many imperti- 
fen ions to learning. They say it causes 
pedantry. It may alter the direction of this folly, 

not create it. Pedantry is the formality of 
sold, or the fastidiousness of weak minds:—a 
i pedant had been a coxcomb in dress, if 
fi instead of books had first caught his atten- 
ition. Exvery state and condition has its pedants :— 
wyers, and apothecaries, and stockjobbers, and 
bortsmen, and village surveyors, often display as 
auch pedantry in their respective pursuits, as the 
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recluse of a college; with this distinction,—t 
the pedantry of a learned man has a relish o 
precious things. I do not wish to screen the 
affectedly literate from reproach: those who ren- 
der their discourse a medley of foreign and an- 
tique terms; which to understand requires a dip}o- 
ma from Babel, are disgusting. Those who makemll 
a parade of their literary pursuits, discredit letters, # 
and dishonor themselves. 

Another objection is, that great learning injure! 
the sprightliness of man’s wit. Did it Lucian’s, 
or Rabelais, or Cervantes, or Butler’s, the author 
of Hudibras? Cervantes was a studious reader, 
and the others without wit, had been famous sing] 
by their learning. 

It has been asserted, that an intimacy with books} 
prejudices the mind. They who intimate thi 
opinion talk much of reading the world. One of 
the most visionary of those fanatics is a travelle 
called Steward.* He felicitates himself on his ig- 
norance of literature, and to this, he attributes the 
liberal state of his understanding. Had he been 
at all a reader, he might have avoided repeating 
Witwood’s sneering reason for the happiness o 
Petulant’s wit in Congreve’s ‘“‘ Way of the Work.” 
*¢ His ignorance gives him the more opportunities 
to show his natural parts.*’ 

It is objected to the studious, that they neglect 
their private affairs. Sophocles was cited before 
a court of justice for this imputed omission; and} 
Patru informs his readers, ¢ that the love of letters 
had ruined his fortune. I do not wish to conceal 
or palliate this carelessness.{ 

I would reprehend it: for the fascination ot 
literature to one imbued with its principles, is so 
powerful, that the studious cannot be too frequently 
guarded against its seductions. But prudence in 
domestic economy is not incompatible with lite- 
rary habits; and if authors are seldom worldly inggt 
their speculations, they are sefilom prodigal in 
their expenses. ; 

It is incessantly urged, that the possession o 
letters is not profitable. No one who has con- 
versed much with a dealer’s arithmetic who de 
not babble this objection; and they may exem- 
plify their remarks by Milton, who sold, wit 


ntertain themselves; they «do not require the 
presence and the noise of the many to be assured 
Df their existence, or their enjoyments. 

The most curious objection is, that learning un- 
its a man for active life. Hipparchus, called the 
ge, was extremely learned: he governed Athens 

the assistance of learned men; and his admin- 
tation was termed a revival of the golden age. 
Demetrius Phalereus, who presided over Athens 
or many. years with the greatest dignity, and 
Pericles, and Phocion, and Aristides, and Ephial- 
es, and Longinus, were all deeply versed in learn- 
ing and philosuphy. So was Lycurgus, the legis- 
or of Lacedemon: and the philosophers, Saleu- 
bus, Charondas, Archytus, Solon, Bias, Thales, 
hilo and Pittacus; Cleobulus, who reformed 
many states; and Epaminondas, and our own Al- 
red, (that exemplar of ability, activity and good- 
ess) ; were the most literary characters of their 
espective ages. 

Rome, during the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 
nd Thebes during its prosperity, and other states, 
fully authenticate Plato’s opinion, that ‘* nations 
vould never be well regulated till philosophers 
bere governors, or governors philosophers.”— 
ontrast the administration of Antoninrs and Do- 
aitian; he, who banished by consent of a base 
nate, the philosophers from Rome ;—an act only 
equalled by the Ephesians, and the revolutionary 
ench. The former condemned an aristocracy of 
irtue, and banished Hermodocus: the latier des- 
pots, an aristocracy of talents; and those who did 
not fly from persecution were destroyed. ; 

Such is the influence of learning in political 
life, that nations were happy when they enjoyed 
its influence. Nero was a prosperous ruler under 
he direction of Seneca: and Hermosus, when he 
njoyed the advice of the philosopher Burzug; 
t when those were gone, how lamentably did 
he two empires fail into disorder! Confucius 
blished, that “learning should be the road to 
magistracy” in China; and examples prove his 
isdom, and their absurdity, who esteem literature 
compatible with active life. 

It is.a common objection with the superficial, 
hat study injures the health, and abridges the term 
some difficulty, his “ Paradise Lost,” for a fe ff life. It is true, that Euler, in his too close ap- 
pounds; but they should know, that the object off#plication to solve a problem, fell into a fever, and 
their own craving is not the ambition of all. Ijjlost one of hiseyes; and that Madame du Chatelet, 
am persuaded that there are men’ who had rathe most extraordinary woman, by too intensely la- 
be authors of one ode, than make a profitable con-Mboring her version of Newton, shortened her days. 
tract for aloan. If these jobbers and contracto But these are extreme instances, and only exem- 
(and I have no objection to, them, when they dogplify the ill effects of study prosecuted to excess. 
not prate about what they cannot comprehend,) Were such objections against study admitted, then 
limit the epithet profitable to money, I agree withithey who died through abstinence would disprove 
them ; for the day-laborer is prodigally paid e advantage of sobriety. If the female editor 
comparison to the studious. But profit has a more Newton prematurely died, Cassandra Fidele, 
liberal interpretation: an author looks to his far he most studious and learned female of her time, 
and the entertainment and the instruction of thefffived till she was a hundred and two! 
world. These are his remuneration! | I scarcely know any description of people longer 
It is said that study abstracts men from society.@Mived than the studious. Gorgias lived till he was 
It makes them select: for every.man cannot begga hundred and seven; Democritus till he was a 
their companion. ‘Decency and distinction, gjhundred and nine; Hippocrates till he was a hun- 
says Sir Wm. Temple, in his essay on conversa and four; Galen till he was a hundred and 
tion, ‘make a man solitary.” The studious cang@forty; Plato reached the grand climateric; Car- 
; who was so studious that he neglected his 
meals, lived till he was eighty-five or ninety; 
raterus composed his comedy of the Flagon, and 
ore away the prize, when he was ninety-six. 
Theophrastus informs his readers that he dre 
ip his characters when he was ninety-nine; anc 
Sophocles composed a tragedy when a hundred. 
~ Varro, the most learned of all the Romans, 





* Travels to discover the source of moral to,noin 


e 34. 
Pee Letire a Mons le duc de Montausier. 
{ [believe it was Budeus, who, whet a person ca 
into his stady and informed him his house was on fi 
answ cooly, ‘‘Avertissez ma femme; je ne ma mele! 
dans les affaires du me ? Bude, according to 
Bayle, lamented the time which sleep and meals de 
ducted from his studies.”’ 
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wrote on agriculture at a very advanced age 
Cato the elder, made his famous speech. in hi 
own defence at eighty-six; and this unive: 


Aware, is customary at many school celebrations, 
Spat this particular plan, in all its details, has 
scholar, according to Livius, continued his orato-geeet been tried in this state. It possesses some 
rieal exertions with undiminished vigor after higgj@bvious and important advantages, and as acces- 
ninetieth year.* Magliabechi was immensely sta-Mgory to the separate examination of each school, 
diamond be.carvived the age! of four cooney-aam ould prove interesting and useful. 


Huet, (in France,) studied unremittingly till hem . 

was ninety-one. Fontenelle almost. completed agg We have received a part of the report of the 
century. D’Aguesseau, who never knew a greate cent écléectic examination of the first class of 
each of the Boston Grammar Schools, on the 


relaxation than a change of studiés, was long 
Philadelphia and Albany plan of printed ques- 


lived. Voltaire, though puny born, and whe 

wrote so much that his works fill thirty or fo. “ 
ions and written answers, which makes some 
Strange revelations. We shall draw from it 


freely for the next Journal. 


vity.f - : 
In our own country, (England,) Hobbes lived 
till he. was ninety-two; ‘“‘neither was his eye dull 
nor his natural force abated; and many others 
whom it is unnecessary to enumerate, who were 
most eminent for their studious habits, like Cow 
ley, ‘* blossomed soon and flourished long.” It isi, , 
an irreverend mistake to conceive that study After the annual visitation, the trustees pro- 
which is the souree of knowledge, (and Baconposed to-hold an Eclectic Examination of a cer- 
says that “‘ man is but what he knoweth,”) shouldggtain number of the more advanced pupils, selec- 
prematurely terminate his life. d as nearly equally as practicable, from each 
Shall any dare henceforward to depreciateggof the schools. The object of this was, to ex- 
study? ‘The dali and the ignorant should know,@phibit to the citizens, who might not have had 
that stupidity and ignorance are no more ex fan opportunity of witnessing the general visita- 
by belying study and its acquisitions, than ion, the actual condition of these public institu- 
audacity extenuates the crimes of murder and rob-##ftions. 
bery. .Let those who ebb ingloriously with the Accordingly fourteen pupils, seven male and 
lapse of Jife, and who account all glorious effort e same number of females, were selected from 
folly or Quixotism, withhold their profane tongues the more advanced classes in each school. 
How can man entertain himself as innocently hese were congregated in the Wesley Chapel 
with books? They amuse,—they instruct, bn the 26th June; and divided into classes, em- 
they provide futurity with a pleasing resource. bracing the various branches of Reading, Mod- 
As Bolingbroke wrote «the foundations of aggern Geography, Arithmetic, United States His- 
happy old age must be laid in youth, in the tory, Book Keeping, Ancient History and Geo- 
of retirement and study.” By books calamitie aphy, Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philoso- 
are prevented or moderated when they arrive; zee Astronomy. : 
they are atvantageous by various means, @ ' The several classes were subjected to the 
knowledge they impart, the occupation they give,ggexamination. of the visitors and inspectors of 
or, as. Xylander, who made books which were the common schdols, without any preconcert 
amusement of his youth supply his wants ; hatever. . ! : 
he became old: they are the faithful monitors an -.Te bring the pupils away from their respec- 
friends of all times and fortunes. Literature ‘igmtive schoo!s, —to examine them in the pre- 
the pleasure of youth, the delight of manhood,™peace ofa large promiscuous audience, and to. 
and. the foundation of authority to the oki. Th this by means, not of their instructors, but 
Hindoes, according to their monarchical notions,gjef gentlemen to whose phraseology and manner 
say, “that knowledge attained by a man of lowggof examination, they were almost entire stran- 
degree ranks him with princes:t As the goal é , was nndoubiedly as severe a test of the 
Se Lacks nN MRMEny cen alnes cite to coast 
st @ to old age.” . Tosay that a withou ion, the 
8 th iwution was highly creditable both to the 
pils and their instructors, would only be ré- 
nding to the opinions already expressed by 
Blarge audience, composed in part of various 
ompetent ju , inelading not only many of 
r tmhost i igent citizens, but several dis- 
inguished strangers, who happening to be in 
he city, availed themselves of the opportunity 
> witness 
would be a curious e le for this pur He 


the exercises. 
; _In 
a writer; and at the & ninety-five, in his Aggroee 
t 





ract from the Annual Report of the Visitors of 
Common Schools of the city of Cincinnati, for 1844.] 








ECLECTIC EXAMINATION. 


We ask the careful attention of schor 
officers to this brief notice of a novel’method o 
examining schools. Something similar, we 





* If Cornaro could be accounted a literary man, hi 






addition to the classes examined, much jn- 
was excited by the beautifal specimens of 
Essoftazioai, and in his Delia Vita Sobria, written manship exhibited, the recitations of the 
few years enrlier, be speaks of the improvement of higgupils and the compositions, and also by the 
senses, and the superiority of his singing voice then; talib vercises in Music of the classes taught by Mr. 
what it was at any former period. } re: Thatch 
+“ In 1688, M de Chatenureaf made « calediation oa olburn and Mrs. Thatcher. . 
the ‘duration of studious life of the ascertained ages off On the whole the cxhibition was highly satis- 
900 men of the four old academies. The medium of lifelifactory, and we trust has contributed in some 
pes ad y ay and 10 manne, and of academic exist Begree to awaken a stil] more deep and lasting 
¢ TW. Jones. ia interest among our citizens, in the welfare and 
§ Demophilus. brosperity of the common sehool system. 


























